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NOW 
READY 


ORIENTAL RUG 


By JOHN KIMBERLY 


MUMFORD 


With 32 full-page illustrations, 16 in colors. Large 8vo (8 x11} inches). $7.50 net. 
With the exception of one or two magnificent foreign works, whose cost puts them practically beyond 
the public reach, there has hitherto been no authoritative and complete work on Oriental rugs. The pub- 


lishers have spared neither time nor expense in the effort to meet the need in the present work. One of the 1] 


most remarkable features of the book is the reproductions of selected rugs by a new color process. The 
subjects have been chosen as typical ones best suited to illustrate the text, from the collections of W. C. 
Whitney, J. W. Ellsworth, Mr. Erdman, and other well-known private collections. The owners have in all 
instances been delighted with the success of the reproductions. 



































By Sir WALTER ARMSTRONG. TOMMY 
SIR With 70 photogravures and 6 lithographs in color. AND: GRIZEL 
Uniform with “Gainsborough,” by the ‘same “ Mr. Barrie:may be 
JOSHUA author. Imperial quarto, $25.00 net. hailed as the greatest 
sid , living master of the 
REYNOLDS “It were hard to imagine a more beautiful art delicate art of fiction.” 
book than the ‘ Sir Joshua Reynolds.’” — New York — New York Mail and 
Evening Post. Express. ($1.50.) 
A By BARRETT WENDELL, of Harvard University. CRITTENDEN 
«There is a great deal of information in Prof. A Kentucky Story of 
LITERARY Wendell’s book, and much well-considered criticism. Love and War. 
The sketches of the authors are bi ical as well “*Crittenden’ (by 
HISTORY as critical, which adds to the value of the volume as John Fox, Jr.) is a 
a work of reference. This, together with Prof. fine story —a stirring 
OF Wendell’s entertaining style, should do much to- story.” — Louisville 
AMERICA wards making it popular.”—J ANNETTE L, GILDER, Courier-Journal. 
Editor of The Critic. (8vo, $3 00.) ($1.25.) 
By EUGENE FIELD. Collated by Slason Thompson. THE HOUSE 
Two new volumes of sketches and verse originally OF EGREMONT 
SHARPS published under the heading, “ Sharps and r By Molly Elliott Sea- 
AND in the Chicago Daily News, and not included in Mr. well. “Made radiant 
Field’s other books. The selections reveal more of by romance, filled with 
the exhaustless gayety of Eugene Field’s daily life the two ties 
Ae than does any other volume of his collected works. of roa Se 
(2 vols., 12mo, $2.50.) N. ¥. Times. ($1.50.) 
MILITARY By JACOB DOLSON COX, A.M., LL.D. PECCAVI 
Probably the most notable authoritative work (“I have sinned,”’ ) 
REMINISCENCES | of those that yet remained to be written about the “Mr. E. W. Hor. 
Civil War. General Cox was one of the generals nung has written his 
OF best book in ‘Peceavi.’” 


THE CIVIL WAR 





on whom Sherman, his immediate chief, most relied, 
and his beok is full of new data as well as new 
views. (2 vols., 8v0, $6.00 net.) 








— New York Evening 
Sun. ($1.50.) 














CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Publishers, New York 
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THE BEST RECENT FICTION 


ELEANOR 


By MRS. HUMPHRY WARD 


The NEW YORK TIMES SATURDAY REVIEW says: 
We are glad to have lived long enough for it, and we feel life to be the 
better worth living because there has come into it a book so noble. 


Two-volume edition. [Illustrated by Albert Sterner. In box, $3.00. One-volume 
edition. Frontispiece by Albert Sterner. Post 8vo, cloth, ornamental. $1.50. 












THE EXPATRIATES THE CARDINAL’S ROSE 
By Livian Bey By van TasseL SUTPHEN 
A stirringly patriotic American romance. A rattling good story of adventure, told in 
4th edition. $1.50. a refreshingly vigorous style. Illustrated by 
THE IDIOT AT HOME Lucius Hitchcock. $1.50. 
By Joun Kenprick Bancs THE SON OF CARLEYCROFT 
An account of the matrimonial experiences By THeEoporE Bart Sayre 
of the Idiot of “ Coffee and Repartee.” 4th A dashing romance of the days when 
edition. $1.25. Charles the Second was king, full of adven- 
CHLORIS OF THE ISLAND ture and the wild spirit of the time. $1.50. 
By H. B. Marriott Watson THE CONSPIRATORS 
A stirring romance of life in the last cen- By Ropert W. CHAMBERS 
tury, full of life, love, and sword play. Illus- A delightful romance of to-day. The hero 
trated. $1.50. is a young American officer stationed at a 
A BICYCLE OF CATHAY little foreign court. Illustrated. $1.50. 
By Frank R. Stock Ton THE INFIDEL 
A bright and amusing romance detailing By Miss. Brappon 
the adventures of a young schoolmaster on a A tale of the great Wesleyan revival. 
summer tour awheel. Illustrated by Orson | John Wesley and Whitefield are both char- 
Lowell. $1.50. acters in the story. $1.50. 

















THE MANTLE OF ELIJAH 


By I. ZANGWILL 
The SPECTATOR says: 


It is impossible to deny the wit and brilliance of his dialogues, the vivid- 
ness of his portraiture and the brilliance of his descriptive passages. 


Illustrated by Louis Loeb. $1.50. | 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, New York 
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HARPERS’ LATEST BOOKS 











LITERARY FRIENDS AND 
ACQUAINTANCE 
By W. D. HOWELLS. A most delightful 
volume of Mr. Howells’s literary recollections, 
which is at the same time a complete survey of 
our literature for the past thirty-five years. Illus- 
trated. Crown 8vo, $2.50. 









NAPOLEON—THE LAST PHASE 
By LORD ROSEBERY. Ai brilliantly inter- 
esting study of Napoleon at St. Helena, by one 
of the most thoughtful and scholarly of modern 
statesmen. His attitude on the British policy 
is peculiarly interesting. Crown 8vo, uncut, 
$3.00. 





LUCID INTERVALS 
By E. S. MARTIN. Mr. Martin’s name is 
perhaps most intimately associated with the de- 
partment of ‘* This Busy World,"’ in Harpers’, 
1 but in these éssays he is even more delightful 
than in his comment on current events. Illus- 
trated by Miss Stilwell and F. D. Steele. $1.50. 





THE PAGEANTRY OF LIFE 
By CHARLES WHIBLEY. A collection of 
charmingly written essays on the famous dandies 
of history, by one of the keenest and most brilliant 
of English contemporary critics. $1.50. 


THRILLING DAYS IN 

ARMY LIFE 
By Generat GEORGE A. FORSYTH. 
Thrilling narratives of personal experiences in 
the Civil War and on the frontier. Among 
them are General Forsyth’s accounts of Sheri- 
dan’s ride and Lee’s surrender. Illustrated by 
Zogbaum. $1.50. 















MANNERS AND SOCIAL USAGES 
By Mrs. JOHN SHERWOOD. New illustrated 
edition. A new and enlarged edition of the most 
famous book on etiquette ever published. It 
contains much matter that is entirely new, and 
many interesting illustrations. Post 8vo, cloth, 
$1.25. 


HYPNOTISM IN MENTAL AND 
MORAL CULTURE 
By JOHN DUNCAN QUACKENBOS. A 
study of the curative and reformatory power of 
hypnotism, by a well-known New York physician. 
$1.25. 












| THE STORY OF NINETEENTH 
CENTURY SCIENCE 
By HENRY SMITH WILLIAMS. A narra- 
tive of the scientific progress of the 19th century, 
written in a delightfully readable, easy style, and 
fully illustrated. $2.50. 









CONVERSATIONS WITH PRINCE 
BISMARCK 
By HEINRICH Von POSCHINGER. With 
an introduction by Sidney Whitman. A series 
of talks with the great Chancellor which reflect 
his views on many subjects neglected by his 
biographers. With portrait, $1.50. 








_— 


THE BROWNING LOVE 

LETTERS 1845—1846 
These letters of Robert Browning and Elizabeth 
Barrett Barrett must rank in beauty and literary 
importance with the greatest poems of these two 
great writers. No love letters which compare 
with these have ever been published. Two 


volumes, crown 8vo, frontispiece, cloth, $5.00; 
half leather, $9.50. 





















WOMEN OF THE BIBLE 
A series of essays by Henry van Dyke, Bishop 
Doane, Bishop Potter, Cardinal Gibbons, and 
other eminent divines, beautifully illustrated and 
bound for a holiday gift book. In box, $2.00. 








FROM INDIA TO THE 
PLANET MARS 
By Pror. TH. FLOURNOY. An intensely 
interesting account of the experiments of Professor 
Flournoy, of the University of Geneva, with the 
now world-famous medium, Helene ‘¢ Smith.”’ 
Post 8vo, $1.50. 















HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, New York 


















































NEW HOLIDAY BOOKS 








AMERICA: %SS'3559¢5 
e AND DESCRIPTIVE 
By JOEL COOK, Author of “ England: Picturesque and Descriptive,” etc. 


Illustrated with 75 photogravures from original negatives. 


Three volumes, crown 8vo, cloth, full gilt, gilt top, with cloth jackets and in a cloth box. 
List price, $7.50. 
“This Is My Own — My Native Land.’’ 


“AMERICA: PICTURESQUE AND DESCRIPTIVE” presents in an interest- 
ing form such a knowledge as the busy reader would be pleased to have in one comprehensive 
view of the history, geography, picturesque attractions, productions, peculiarities, and salient 
features of this great country, not only as a work of reference and a sumptuous work of art, 
but as a book of very readable interest as well. 


Tbe NEW YORK HERALD, im an advance review says: 

“An interesting and valuable work. . . . Mr. Cook bas an eye for the 
large things that are permanent, and the small things that are momentarily 
even more interesting. He tells a story well. He describes a scene vividly. 
He is an excellent cicerone.”’ 

‘“*M. W. H.’’ (Mayo W. Hazeltine, the eminent literary critic), in the 
course of a four-column advance review of this work in the New York Sun of Oct. 7, says: 


“The usefulness of such a book will be generally appreciated. It is impos- 
sible for an American citizen to know too much of his own country, and every 
work that helps to increase his knowledge thereof ought to be welcomed as a 
valuable addition to current literature.” 


--- 
a 











PALESTINE: THE HOLY LAND 


By JOHN FULTON, D.D. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt, with 30 full-page photogravures and a map. List price, $3.00. 


In our regular PHOTOGRAVURE SERIES, uniform with Cook’s “ America,” 
“ England,” etc. It will fill a want that has long existed for a readable and compact, as 
well as comprehensive, volume upon the Holy Land. Dr. Fulton’s reputation as a Biblical 
scholar ensures the value of, the book, and his terse and attractive writing makes a very 
readable book. It will take rank as a standard work, descriptive of Palestine, and will give the 
general reader in most interesting form all that he needs to know upon this important subject. 














| HENRY T. COATES & CO., PUBLISHERS, Philadelphia 
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[ NEW PUBLICATIONS 
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THE WEIRD ORIENT 


By Henry Ixiow1z1, author of “Jn the Pale.” 
Illustrated by a photogravure and half-tones 
from drawings by W. Sherman Potts (Paris). 
12mo, cloth, gilt top ; list price, $1.50. 
The Doom of Al Zameri —Sheddad’s Palace of 

Irem — The Mystery of the Damavant — The Gods 

in Exile—King Solomon and Ashmodai — The 

Fate of Arzemia — The Student of Timbuctu — The 

Croesus of Yemen — A Night by the Dead Sea. 
RicHARD HENRY STODDARD says: ‘* Readers are 

not likely to require any guarantee of their authenticity, 

which is unmistakable, they reveal such knowledge of 
early Jewish and Moslem traditions and superstitions.”’ 

‘¢ An almost untouched and virgin field is entered 
by the author of ‘The Weird Orient." The weird 
tales of the Orient have always fascinated the Occi- 
dental. . . . Mr. Iliowizi has performed a notable 
work . . . these weird tales make up a very fasci- 
nating book. Every one of the nine tales teems with 

a psychological interest as well as affording entertain- 

ment as a story. . . . So to this wandering Parsee, 

scattering jewels as he went, as well as to Mr. 

Iliowizi, are the readers of this delightful volume 

indebted for glimpses into a wonderland full of mys- 

tery and irradiated by glints and gleams of the light 

that never was on sea or land.** — Herald (N. Y.). 
‘‘An exceedingly brilliant book.’ — Picayune 

(New Orleans). ‘Interesting, poetical, and fasci- 

nating."’ — Globe (Boston). ‘¢ The book is well illus- 

trated. The legends are in themselves of unusual 
interest, and are set in beautiful language.’ — Even- 
ing Telegraph (Philadelphia). 


IN THE PALE. By Henry Itiow:z1, 
author of “ The Weird Orient.” Illustrated, 
12mo, cloth; list price, $1.25. 

These are legends and stories current in what is 
officially known as ‘* The Pale of Fewish Settlement 
in Russia,’’ and as folk-lore are perhaps unique. 

Contents: Ezra and Huldah— The Baal — Shem 
his Golem — Friends in Life and in Death — Czar 
Nicholas the First and Sir Moses Montefiore — The 
Czar in Rothchild’s Castle — The Legend of the Ten 
Lost Tribes — The Legend of the B'nai Mosheh — 
An Apple of Eden. 

*« There has been an exuberant literature of the 
modern Jewish people. In Europe it embraces a host 
of works of fiction (Aguilar, D' Israeli, Heine, Kom- 
pert, Zangwill), which have been reinforced by simi- 
lar works of Eugene Sue, George Eliot, and other 
writers outside the Jewish pale. Henry Iliowizi is 
not the inferior of any who have entered this field.** — 
Sunday School Times (Philadelphia). 











eae 
HENRY T. COATES & CO., PUBLISHERS, Philadelphia 


FAITHS OF FAMOUS MEN 


By Joun Kenyon Kirsourn, D.D. Large 
crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top ; list price, $2.00. 
This important work comprises, in their own 

words, the religious views of the most distinguished 
scientists, statesmen, philosophers, rulers, authors, 
generals, business men, liberal thinkers, leaders of 
religious denominations, etc., etc. These have been 
taken from published works, from letters, and in 
some few instances — as with Ex-President Cleveland, 
who personally wrote what he wished included ; or 
the Rev. Dr. Storrs, who before his death, selected 
what he wished to represent him —the selections 
have been made by the writers themselves 

From Jostan Strone, D.D., LL.D., author of 
‘<Our Country,"* etc.: *¢ My Dear Dr. Kilbourn — 
Your book can hardly fail to be broadening, in- 
forming, and quickening—not only of value to 
ministers, but of interest to the general public. Yours 
faithfully, Josran STRONG.”” 

‘An invaluable work.’’ — Palladium (New’ 
Haven). ‘Cannot but prove of value as well as 
interest.’’ _- Globe-Democrat (St. Louis). ‘* The cul- 
mination of a happy idea.’* —- Eagle (Brooklyn). 
*¢ This volume is one of wonderful inspiration.’” — 
Courier-Fournal (Louisville). 


THREE NEW BOYS’ BOOKS 


By Famous Writers. 
CARL THE TRAILER. 


By Harry CasTLemon. 12mo, cloth extra, illus- 
trated ; list price, $1.00. 

A tale of the Plains, including a graphic account 
of the Indian ‘« ghost dance,*’ and the stirring events 
to which it gave rise. 

‘¢ Harry Castlemon’s stirring tales are too well- 
known to need any word of commendation. His 
magic pen will hold the boy reader till the last word 
is reached.*’ — Current Literature. 


BLAZING ARROW. 


By Epwarp S. Ettuis. 12mo, cloth extra, illus- 
trated ; list price, $1.00. 
A tale of the early history of the Middle West. 
«« Mr. Ellis has grown to be almost as popular with 
the younger readers as Fenimore Cooper was a half 
century ago.’ — National Republican (Washington). 


JED, THE POORHOUSE BOY. 
By Horatio Atcer, Jr. 12mo, cloth extra, illus- 
trated ; list price, $1.00. 

‘«Horatio Alger, Jr., is such a well established 
favorite with boys that the mere announcement of a 
new book by him is sure of an eager reception.’* — 
Home Fournal. 
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BOOKS OF PERMANENT VALUE 


ROBERT BROWNING’S COMPLETE MRS. BROWNING’S COMPLETE 
WORKS, Camberwell Edition. POETICAL WORKS. 


Edited by CoagLottTe Porter and Heven A.Crarxe. | “Coxhoe” Edition. Edited by CHARLOTTE PorTER 
Twelve Pocket Volumes, size 4x6 inches. Cloth, and Heren A. CLARKE. Introductions, notes, line 
gilt top, per set, $9.00; limp leather, per set, $15.00; numbers, and photogravure frontispieces. Contains 
half calf, per set, $25.00; full levant, $40.00. material not to be foand in any other edition. Sold 
** Positively the only edition containing the necessary only in sets, 6 vols. 18mo, cloth, gilt top (cloth box), 

apparatus to understand or even to intelligently enjoy his per set, $4.50; limp leather, $7.50; half calf 

works.” —Wittiam Lyow Pugurs, Professor of English (leather box), $13.00; full levant (leather box), 

Laterature, Yale. $20. 50. The only fully annotated edition. 


“The Coxhoe stands as practically the only edition of 
TWENTY FAMOUS NAVAL BATTLES. | moz toCanttectitnsrt,?mctenl, thon, sin ot 
By Epwarp Krrx Rawson, Superintendent Naval readers.”—Professor WittiaM Lyon PuEwrs. 
War Records. 2 vols., 8vo, with maps, plans, old | 
prints, portraits. Cloth, gilt top, per set, $4.00; half | 
calf, per set, $7.50. 


| Dec. 16, 

















MEN I HAVE KNOWN. 











**These volumes of Professor Rawson form a magnificent 
monument of the prowess of man at sea, and we are glad to 
heave them. They lack nothing that an exhaustive study of 
their histories, early and late, can furnish. They are models 
of clear, succinct narrative, and they are unbiased, reasonable, 
_— and human throughout.” — New York Mail and 

ess. 


| —Cincinnati Commercial 


| By Dean Farrar. Illustrated with numerous letters 


and portraits. 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.75. Seventh 
thousand. 
** A rare galaxy of the notabilities of the Victorian era.”’ 
—Review of Reviews. 
** A most enjoyable bwy ok . . delightful in every way.” 
june. 





Good Books for Young People 


DAMES AND DAUGHTERS OF 
COLONIAL DAYS. 
By GeratprneE Brooks. Illustrated. 8vo, cloth, $1.50. 
Charming sketches of Anne Hutchinson, Madame La Tour, 
Martha Washington, Abigail Adams, and others. 
“* Displays research, conscientious study, and admirable 
power of choice and presentation.”’"—Concord Monitor. 


HISTORIC AMERICANS. 

By Exsriper S. Brooxs. 1 vol., 8 illustrations by 
Frank T. MERRILL. 8vo, cloth, viii.+-384 pp., $1.50. 
Fourth thousand. 

“It is a capital book to awaken an interest in history.”’ 

—Outlook. 

HELPS FOR AMBITIOUS BOYS. 

By Wiiu1amM Dryspate. 1 vol., illustrated, 12mo, 
$1.50. Third thousand. 

“We could wish this book were in the hands of every 


thoughtful young man. We know of nothing better in its 
chosen field.”,"—New York Observer. 


PLAYGROUND TONI. 
By Anna Cuapin Ray. 8vo, 50 cts. 

“ Depicts the dreadful life in the slums with a master 
hand. By far the best work that Miss Ray has ever put 
forth.”"—Living Church. 

AUNT HANNAH AND SETH. 
By James Or1s. 8vo, 50 cts. 

A delightful story about a runaway newsboy and his dog, 

who fall into the hands of a kind country lady. 





CHRISTMAS-TREE SCHOLAR. 
A Book of Days. By Frances Bent DILuincHam. 
8vo, 50 cts. 
“A story for every holiday, Christmas, New Year’s, 
St. Valentine’s Day, Washington’s Birth Day, Fourth of 
July, even the First of April.””—Outlook. 


DIVIDED SKATES. 
By Evetyn Raymonp. 8vo, 50 cts. 


“* Has all the qualities that arouse and hold the interest of 
the little ones. Cannot fail to find a warm welcome.”’— 
Kennebec Journal. 


HALF A DOZEN THINKING CAPS. 
By Mary Lronarp. 8vo, 50 cts. 
** Well told, with a sympathetic insight into child life, a 
dash of mischief to save it from monotony, and a good deal 
of Sai eee in dealing with the high spirits of children.”’ 


HELPS FOR AMBITIOUS GIRLS. 
By Wiii1am DryspAte, author of “Helps for Am- 
bitious Boys.” Illustrated, 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
“* Diversified, practical, sensible, and inspiring. Will be of 
use and encouragement. Goes into details and will 
answer all sorts of inquiries.””— Congregationalist. 


THE PLAY LADY. 
By Exrxa FarMAN Pratt. 8vo, 50 cts. 


“There may be juveniles to come as charming as this but 
none can be more so.’’— Boston Home Journal, 





THOMAS Y. CROWELL & COMPANY, NEW YORK 
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THE POPULARITY OF 
Nelson’s Teachers’ Bibles 


Is due to their exceptional adaptability for 
every need of the Bible reader and student 
THE HELPS are just what Sunday school teachers want. All new and graphically written 
by the most eminent scholars, with 350 illustrations. 
THE CONCORDANCE is the most complete yet produced, as it combines Concordance, 
Subject Index, pronounces and interprets Scripture proper names, etc., in one A B C list. 
THE 12 MAPS are beautifully colored, carefully revised and specially engraved from the 


latest surveys, with complete index. 


INDIA=-PAPER EDITIONS Printed on Nelson’s India-Paper, the thinnest printing 
paper in the world. 


SELF-PRONOUNCING EDITIONS The pronunciation is simple and familiar to 
most readers, as the accenting marks are the same as used in Webster’s International 
Dictionary. 

There are styles, prices, and bindings to suit every one. 
For sale by all booksellers, or sent postpaid on receipt of price. Send for Catalogue. 





The type is not smaller —it’s all in the India paper. 


NEW CENTURY LIBRARY 


Printed on the Thinnest Printing Paper in the World. 








THACKERAY DICKENS 
lete in 1 
e 9 
Dickens J. Yaniy Fair 1. Pickwick Papers Pocket 
> oe Negoumes 3. Otiver Twist and Sketches 2 
and 8: The Paris Sketch Book ‘ a ee Size 
6 The Book of Snobs, etc. Barnaby ize 
9 7. Bu ues, etc. 7. Dombey and Son 
Thackeray’s | i ieesWiersc. Beit pmnce, Standard 
Work ph — alee 8 Te 
OFKS —| 12. BerryiLyndon. ete... 10: Bleak House °° Novels 
14. Contributions to Punch 12. Little Dorrit, and others. 











The NEW CENTURY LIBRARY is a radical departure in the art of bookmaking. Over 
140,000 volumes sold in 12 months. The largest novel is published unabridged in a single vol- 
ume, which is so small that it is equally suitable for the pocket or satchel. Asa library edition it is 
handsome in the extreme. The size is only 44x 6% inches, and not thicker than a monthly 
magazine. The type used is as large and as easily read as that you are now reading. The India 
paper, on which these works are printed, is the same as used in the famous Nelson’s Teachers’ Bibles. 

In workmanship and quality this edition cannot be surpassed. It is made to last a centuty. 
Taken altogether, this is the most desirable and convenient form in which these works have ever 
been issued. Each novel can be had handsomely bound in the following styles : 

Cloth, extra, gilt top, $1.00. Leather Limp, gilt top, $1.25. Leather Boards, gilt edges, $1.50. 
Sent postpaid en receipt of price. Money refunded if not satisfactory. 
Scott’s Novels complete in 25 volumes will follow immediately. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, "USHERS: X29) foe, ‘St STREET, 
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THE BAKER & TAYLOR 





CoMPANY’S NEW Books 





EXPANSION 
Under New World-Conditions 


By Jostan Strona, author of “Our Country.” 12mo, | 


cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 


A brilliant summary of our relations at the century’s | 


dawn to other countries, and to the great questions that 
confront the nation under the new world-conditions of 
to-day. The book sparkles with striking and original 
thoughts put in the most captivating way. 

‘‘A shrewd Yankee combination of common sense, business 
instinct and sound moral principle.’”’-— New York Churchman. 

‘Every man with ideas in his head and a dollar iv his pocket 
ought to buy and read ‘Expansion.’ "'— Portland Oregonian. 


THE TRUSTS 
What Can We Do with Them ? 
What Can They Do for Us? 


By Hon. Witu1aM MiLieR Cottier. 12mo, 348 pages, 
cloth, $1.25; paper, 50 cents. 

“A very careful and conservative consideration of the 
trust problem,”’—New York Journal of Commerce. 

“His work is a valuable contribution to the question.” — 
New York World. 

“This book will enable any intelligent student to compre- 
hend the present situation of trusts in their economic, political, 
and social aspects, and for that purpose to-day it is the most 
serviceable treatise we have seen.’’ — The Congregationalist. 


THE REAL DAVID HARUM 


Compiled by Artnur T. VANcE. 12mo, cloth, illus- 
trated, 75 cents. 

An identification, with many anecdotes, sayings, and 
characteristic horse stories, together with many pictures 
of persons and places. 

“As the author proves conclusively, David Harum of 


Homeville was one David Hannum of Homer, N. Y.”— 
Buffalo Enquirer. 


MAKING A LIFE 
By Rev. CortTLaAnD Myers. 12mo, cloth, with portrait, 
$1.25. 

“Vigor, simplicity, earnestness.’""— The Living Age. 

“If we cannot get young men to read such a book as this, 
the next best thing is for those who have an opportunity to 
talk to them to read it, and such will find it full of illustra- 
tion and inspiration.”-— The Churchman. 

“In these twelve essays, Dr. Myers exhibits the power of 
vivid thought and speech which has made his pulpit popular. 
These discourses on life are full of life themselves, and amply 
illustrated by the facts of many lives.”’— Outlook. 

“This book will arouse, quicken, and help young people 
to do the best that is possible for them to do. To young men, 
especially, whose ambition is to make the most of themselves, 
this book with its plethora of illustrations, pertinent and apt 
quotations, and wealth of example, will be a genuine inspira- 
tion.’’"— Brooklyn Eagle. 


_ By Jang De Forest SHELTON. 








THE SALT-BOX HOUSE 
12mo, cloth, decor- 
ated, $1.25. 

**Fall of atmosphere and reality.’’— Philadelphia Public 


ger. 

“A delightfully vivid and sympathetic picture.’ — The 
ey Age. 

**Permeated by the atmosphere of the period.’”’— Detroit 


J a 
“i with a tender and regretful sentiment for the 
past which is evidently genuine.’’— The Dial. 


SHORT STORY WRITING 
By Caartes RAYMOND BarRETT, Ph.B. 12mo, cloth, 
$1.00. 

A practical treatise on the art of the short story, 
designed to present concretely the rules of that art. It 
is a working manual, not a collection of untried theories. 
It tells how to write a story with reference to the re- 
quirements of contemporary editors. 

‘Both an interesting and a useful book. While it is con- 
cerned with the special application of rhetorical principles to 
a particular department of literary art, it carries a general 
application that all literary workers may profit by, as in its 
chapters on Titles, Style, and the Labor of Authorship.” — 


“The book can hardly fail to be of much practical assist- 
ance to the novice in short story writing.” — Review of Reviews. 

“A volume of definition, criticism, and instruction. Sen- 
sible and based upon careful and intelligent study. Young 
——- will do wisely to read it and heed it.’’—Congrega- 
tional ist. 


WIT AND WISDOM 
OF THE TALMUD 


By Mapison C. Peters, author of “ Justice to the 
Jew,” ete., with an introduction by H. Perera 
MENDES. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 

The great bulk of the Talmud discourages the gen- 
eral reader from approaching it, and translations of 
portions ofitare rare. It is a rich repository, however, 
of wise, pithy, and witty sayings in passages from a 
single line to a page or more in length. Dr. Peters’s 
compilation places hundreds of these within the reach 
of English-speaking people, and forms an attractive 
reference book of apt and striking quotations from a 
hitherto somewhat inaccessible source. 


RELIGIOUS MOVEMENTS 


FOR SOCIAL BETTERMENT 


By Jostan Strona, President League for Social Ser- 
vice. 12mo, cloth, 50 cents. 

This work was prepared as a special contribution to 
the United States Exhibit of Social Economy at the 
Paris Exposition, where it was awarded a gold medal. 

“These new activities are shown to differ from the old in 
their effort to uplift the whole of the man instead of a frac- 
tion of him, and to regenerate society as well as individuals.” 





THE BAKER & TAYLOR 


COMPANY, PUBLISHERS 


5 & 7 East Sixteenth Street, between Broadway and Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 
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ISOME FINE ART BOOKS 
For Christmas and the New Year 


The Later Work of Aubrey Beardsley 
With upwards of 170 designs, including 11 in photogravure and 3 in color, uniform with 

THE EARLY WORK OF AUBREY BEARDSLEY. Demy 4to, over 700 

pages, bound in white buckram. Price, $10.00 net. 

Also a Japanese Vellum Edition, limited to One Hundred and Twenty Copies for 
England and America, which will contain Five Enlarged Photogravure Reproductions of 
Designs which appear in half-tone in the ordinary edition, and the frontispiece hand-colored. 
Price, $25.00 net. 

Last year was issued “ THE EARLY WORK OF AUBREY BEARDSLEY.” 
Price, $10.00 net. Copies may still be obtained. 


The Art Portfolio 


A selection of One Hundred plates from the “ International Studio,” reproduced in colors, 
photogravure, lithography, half-tone, etc. Small folio, wrappers, cloth back. $5.00 met. 
The edition is limited to 860 copies. This volume is so bound that the plates can be 

easily taken out and used for framing. 











Modern Pen Drawings: European and American 


The special Winter Number of “ The International Studio.” Small folio. Price, $1.75 met. 

A remarkable production for the price. Contains special articles on the illustrators of 
the various countries of Europe and of America, with a very large number of examples of 
the works of the artists. Edition limited to 1,000 copies. Nearly all the other special 
numbers of this magazine are out of print. 


‘*A dainty trio of tiny volumes.”’ The Works of George Borrow 
The Lover’s Library Post 8vo (6x 33/ inches). Cloth, gilt top, 
Size, 5% x 3 inches. 75 cents net, each. Green lambskin, 
Bound in cloth . . . Price, 50 cents net gilt top, $1.00 et, per volume. 
Bound in leather . . . Price, 75 cents met Vol. I. Lavengro 
Vol. I. The Love Poems of Shelley Vol. Il. Romany Rye 
Vol. Il. The Love Poems of Browning Vol. Ill. The Bible in Spain 
Vol. III. The Silence of Love Vol. 1V. Wild Wales (Next Year) 
By EDMOND HOLMES Vol. V. The Zincali (Next Year) 











Ready December 17 


HEROD — A Tragedy in Three Acts 
By STEPHEN PHILLIPS, Author of “Paota anp Francesca.” 
Crown 8vo, cloth. Price, $1.50. 


London Times: “ Here is a notable work of dramatic imagination ; dealing greatly with 
great passions ; multi-colored and exquisitely musical.” 


JOHN LANE, Publisher, 251 Fifth Ave., New York 
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TWO GREAT NOVELS 


Fourth Edition. 


THE DARLINGTONS 


By ELMORE ELLIOTT PEAKE 


From its close relationship to the life and destiny of the people of 
everyday affairs, The Darlingtons has a certain kind of interest that 
is lacking in other fiction. It is typically American —only American 
conditions could have produced it—representing as it does the life of 
American industry and American enterprise. There is in it, too, the 
lightening touch of a well-defined love element. 


“ A remarkable piece of work.”—New York Telegram. 

“ Mr. Peake has brought out a very characteristic American type which has never be- 
fore had adequate treatment. The Darlingtons might stand for thousands of flourishing 
families which represent the newer aristocracy of small towns in all parts of the country.” 
— Springfield Republican. 

Cloth, 12mo. $1.50. 





In its 36th Thousand 


MONSIEUR BEAUCAIRE 


By BOOTH TARKINGTON 


“Monsieur Beaucaire” is a historical romance —historical only so 
far as its setting agrees absolutely with the custom and spirit of its time. 
It is a cavalier tale of Bath in the days when Lady Mary Carlisle was 
the most beautiful woman in England. Beaucaire was one of her 
lovers, and in the finding out whether he was loved as a man or as a 
gentleman of rank, he had mary thrilling adventures. 


“Monsieur Beaucaire was a clever and cool and interesting gentleman, as everybody 
may see who will be so sensible and so wise as to read the story.” —Harper’s Weekly. 

“ Love making, brilliant sword play, witty and unforced dialogue, and a series of climaxes 
that are admirably dramatic.”—New York Sun. 


Illustrated in Colors. Sixth Edition. Cloth, 12mo. $1.25. 


McClure, Phillips & Co., Publishers 


141-155 East Twenty-fifth Street, New York City 


a 
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A Few Titles from Our Books | 





FOR THE YOUNGER READERS 


Alice in Wonderland and Through the Looking Glass. By 

Lewis Carroll. ONE VOLUME. ILLUSTRATED IN COLOR . Price, $2.00 

Every healthy, normally constituted human being of intelligence reads ** Alice in Wonder- 

land*’ at least once a year, and to obtain it in this convenient and attractive form is reason for 
general public congratulation.—Chicago Evening Post. 


The Water Babies. By Chaftes Kingsley. A COMPANION TO THE 

ABOVE. ILLUSTRATIONS IN FOUR COLORS ... .. . Price, $2.00 

The general idea has been to make a volume uniform with the edition of ‘¢ Alice in Wonder- 

land** and ‘* Through the Looking Glass ** which met with universal praise last year, but in 

this volume several new features have been introduced, which promise to make this year's 
volume even more successful than that of last year. 


Fairy Stories From the Little Mountain. By John Finnemore. 
A BOOK OF BRAND NEW FAIRY STORIES .... . . . Price, $1.00 




















Pre-Raphaelite Ballads. By William Morris. WITH BORDERS AND 
ILLUSTRATIONS BY H. M. O’KANE. $13.25. 250 COPIES ON JAPAN 
ere lc 

Greater Canada. By E. B. Osborne, B. A. FE THE LAST WORD 
ON THE GREAT NORTHWEST a . . . . Price, $1.25 


The Etiquette of Correspondence. By Helen E. Gavit. AN AU- 
THORITATIVE, UP-TO-DATE WORK OF THE HIGHEST CLASS. Price, $1.25 


Woman and the Wits. By G. F. Monkshood. wWiIsE AND WITTY 
EPIGRAMS ABOUT WOMEN . . ee 


The Rubaiyat of Omar Khagnes. THE ««NAISHAPUR EDITION,” 
POCKET SIZE, FULL LEATHER Pe . ee ew ele Rico, $100 


The Story of Bird Life. By W. P. Pycraft. A POPULAR EXPOSITION 
OF THE PHENOMENA OF BIRD LIFE ...... . . . Price, 75 cts. 











WE SHALL BE PLEASED TO SEND ANY OF THE ABOVE BOOKS POSTPAID 
ON RECEIPT OF PRICE. OUR COMPLETE CATALOGUE AND OUR HOLIDAY 
LIST —A BEAUTIFUL BOOKLET IN TWO COLORS— WILL BE GLADLY 
MAILED TO ANYONE ASKING FOR IT. A POSTAL CARD IS SUFFICIENT. 


A. WESSELS COMPANY, NEW YORK 












































THE NEW MAGAZINE 





THE 


WORLD’S WORK. 


PRICE, 25 CENTS A COPY 





It covers everything of contemporary interest, a short cut 
to what is most important. 





PLANS AND SPECIFICATIONS. 

I. THE MAGAZINE tells the men who are doing “the world’s 
work” and who are pressed for time, what is best worth knowing and 
thinking about. 

Il. THE PAGE OF “THE WORLD’S WORK” is larger than 
that of most magazines, with larger illustrations and good-sized type for 
comfortable reading. 

Ill. THE WORLD’S WORK will be flat in the hand — it is sewed 
like a book. The edges are trimmed. 

IV. THE EDITOR is Mr. Walter H. Page, with a staff of earnest 
and experienced writers. No list of famous authors will be sought — the 
idea of the magazine well carried out is relied upon to win respect. 

V. EVERY NUMBER contains an illustrated editorial interpretation 
in paragraph form of THE WORLD’S WORK in all countries and all 
departments of human endeavor. 

VI. A SECTION under the head “ Among the World’s Workers ” 
tells the busy man, without the use of dry facts or statistics, of the new 
conditions and tendencies in various branches of business and the profes- 
sions, gathered by the magazine’s own representatives. 


Price, 25 Cents. 
Four Months’ Subscription $1.00; $3.00 « Year. 





Published by 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & COMPANY 


34 UNION SQUARE, EAST, NEW YORK 
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A SUPERB GIFT BOOK 


AN AMERICAN ANTHOLOGY 


By EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN 


With a photogravure frontispiece of 
eight distinguished American poets 





A most valuable book, uniform with “A Victorian Anthology,” and representing 
American poets from 1787 to 1900 by their most characteristic poems. 
Biographical sketches are given, and an elaborate Introduction contains a sur- 
vey —in Mr. Stedman’s unsurpassed manner — of American poetry from the 
beginning down to the end of this century. 

The book is a large crown octavo, handsomely printed and bound. Price 
$3.00; cloth, full gilt, $3.50; half calf, gilt top, $5.00; tree calf or levant, $6.50. 


The most comprehensive and exhaustive survey of the whole field of American verse that 
has yet been attempted. — New York Mail and Express. 


SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. SENT, POSTPAID, BY 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 











Two HOLIDAY NOVELS 


Entrancing in interest. Superlative as literature. 








A new masterpiece by CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS’ 
EDWARD BELLAMY 


Author of +*« LOOKING BACKWARD.”’ 


The Duke of |The Heart of the 
Stockbridge Ancient Wood 


“ No truer picture of the republic’s early “ Unlike Kipling, unlike Seton-Thompson 
days.” — Chicago Evening Past. — better than either.” — Brooklyn Eagle. 


“Its depth of meaning.” — Saturday Re- 
view, New Vor Times. . “a “ This delightful novel comes like a cool- 


“A grand, virile, and domestic novel.” | ing breeze into heated literature.” — Boston 
— Boston Fournal. Herald. 








Fascinating new novel, 








NEW YORK 


Each $1.30, SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY = x02, 
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A History Up-to-Date 


A Concise Account of the War of 1898 
Between the United States and Spain: 
Its Causes and Effects up to the 
Treaty of Paris 


By WILLIAM A. JOHNSTON 


(Of the New York Herald) 


1 volume. 280 pages. 12mo, cloth. IUustrated. 
Price, $1.50 


Ba No library will be complete without 
this succinct journal of daily happenings dur- 
ing the late war for the freedom of Cuba. 
Mr. Johnston was well equipped as a staff 
writer on the Herald for the task of making 
this book of permanent value. It is issued in 
attractive form suitable for holiday purposes. 





*,* For sale by all booksellers, or sent postpaid on receipt of 
price by the publishers, 


A. S. BARNES & CO. 
NEW YORK CITY 


No. 156 Fifth Avenue . 





L’AIGLON rostand 
IN FRENCH 
BRENTANO’S ‘Announce for 


publication on or about December 17, 


L’Aiglon in French 


for which they have secured copyright 
and the sole rights to publish in the 
United States. 


Price, $1.00 net. 








After above date, on sale at all Booksellers, 
or by the Publishers, 


BRENTANO’S 


34 Union Square, NEW YORK 








Mademoiselle De Maupin 


HAVE you ever read Mademoiselle De Maupin, 
the famous French story detailing the amorous 
adventures met with by Mademoiselle De 
Maupin when traveling through France dis- 
guised asa man? It is not fit reading for bache- 
lors and maids, but the poet Swinburne has called 
it “The Golden Book of Beauty.” An accurate 
English translation of this extraordinary book 
was privately printed in Paris, and originally pub- 
lished at $5.00 net. 

I have bought up an edition, and will send a 
copy, express paid, on receipt of $3.50. This 
absolutely complete and unexpurgated edition con- 
tains 354 large pages; it is superbly printed on 
excellent paper with wide margins, and title page 
in two colors, red and black. No book-lover 
who is sick and tired of the skim-milk fiction of 
living novelists should fail to read this realistic 
masterpiece. Some idea may be had of the size 
of this book when it is understood that it costs 
me 48 cents to express the book to you. 





Apply before the edition is exhausted to 
DUDLEY PHELPS, Evanston, Illinois 








Dr. Lyman Abbott’s Commentary 
on the New Testament 


IN FIVE VOLUMES ILLUSTRATED 
THE GOSPELS... 3 Volumes 
ACTS OF APOSTLES 1 Volume 


| a ee ee 1 Volume 
Price per volume, $1.50 


‘** He is without question the most important religious leader 
in America at the present time. No other man reaches so 
many persons with scholarly thought, devout spirit, and spirit- 
ual insight as does Lyman Abbott.’’—Journal of Education. 


A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers 
156 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 


MEMORY TRAINING 


A Complete and Practical System for Developing and 
Confirming the Memory. Adapted to all 
Kinds of Subjects. 


By WILLIAM L. EVANS, M.A. 
(Glasgow) 


12mo, cloth, 275 pages. Price, $1.25 


“No training could be more useful, especially to young 
men, than that which is outliaed in ‘ Evans’s Memory Train 
ing.’ ’? — Wiix1am M. Tayvor, D.D., late Pastor Broadway 
Tabernacle, New York. 


At booksellers, or sent postpaid on receipt of price by 


A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers 











156 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 
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GRANT ALLEN’S Great Romance. His last complete novel. Price, $1.50, 


BACHELOR BALLADS 


Fine New Edition. Pictures in colors. Price, $1.50. 


YANKEE GIRLS ABROAD 


Pictured in colors by J. M. FLAGG. 10x14. Price, $3.50. 


‘*HERE LIES”’ 


A collection of curious tombstone inscriptions. 


NEW EDITIONS OF 
LOVE SONGS OF FRANCE NEPHELE 


Beautifully illustrated with photo- | F. W. BOURDILLON’S charming 
gravures. Frontispiece in colors. Musical Romance. Photogravure 
Price, $1.50. frontispiece. Price, $1.00. 


NEW AMSTERDAM BOOK COMPANY, New York 

















Price, 75 cents. 





























Maya: 
A Story of Yucatan. 
By WILLIAM DUDLEY FOULKE, 


author of “ Slav or Saxon.”’ Illustrated. 

I2mo, $1.25. 

“ Maya: A Story of Yucatan,” is a 
tale of love and adventure in which the 
scenes are laid amid the abodes of that 
wonderful people whose ruined cities are 
to day the noblest monuments of aboriginal 
art. The period is that of the Spanish 
invasion, and the Maya Princess, who is 
the chief feature of the story, will hardly 
fail to awaken in the mind of the reader a 
warm feeling of sympathy and admiration. 

The author has been a traveller in Yu- 
catan, familiar with the scenes he describes, 
and the events which form the background 
or setting of his romance are narrated with 
historical accuracy. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


NEW YORK. LONDON. 


“JOHN RUSKIN 


Used oe dogiem the multiplication of and especially 
pee Ainge natn were ealaed vast? eth catey emtosn 


are equalled, by any publishing house 
Flower, in he reas tor Destehen. 


In NATURE’S 
REALM 


By Dr. CHARLES C. ABBOTT 





ILLUSTRATED BY OLIVER KEMP 





“ Luxurious ite hig A 5. 2 es ae 
said in ey its de te nature, and — 


hy ryan th sive ice pote 
the beck Satine ta tho 
ET ebe pubilaber. “ pole gop of he New York. 
309 pages, octavo, $2.50 net. 




















At all Booksellers, Sent, carriage paid, anywhere (to 
arrive at Xmas, if requested,) on receipt of price, by 


ALBERT BRANDT 


Publisher . Trenton New Jersey 
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Before Making Your Choice of Holiday Books 


Examine the MACMILLAN COMPANY’S Latest Issues 


F. MARION CRAWFORD’S oa 














RULERS OF THE SOUTH is a companion to his ‘AVE ROMA IMMORTALIS,” 
and tells the history of Sicrry, CALABRIA, and MALTA, in two volumes, illustrated by Henry Booxman, with 
28 photogravure plates and nearly 100 smaller cuts in the text. Cloth, Crown 8vo, $6.00 net. 

Limited Edition on large hand-made paper, 125 copies, $12.50 net. 


IN THE PALACE OF THE KING isa novel of rare power, one which does not picture 
a bygone age, but simply puts its reader into it with other living men of that time. Illustrated by Frep Rok. 


Cloth, Crown 8vo, $1.50. 
MAURICE HEWLETT’S 
THE LIFE AND DEATH OF RICHARD YEA AND NAY is a novel of a still 


older time, a portrait of Richard Ceur de Lion —“ executed with masterly skill,” says Mr. Mabie in The Outlook. 
Cloth, Crown 8vo, $1.50. 





HAMILTON W. MABIE’S 





WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE, POET, DRAMATIST, AND MAN, is an able presenta- 
tion of the great poet in all his relations to his own time. With 100 illustrations, including photogravure plates, 
half-tone reproductions of photographs, old records, etc. Ooze Calf, 8vo, $6.00. 


JAMES LANE ALLEN’S 


A KENTUCKY CARDINAL axp 11s sequer, AFTERMATH, bound in one volume 
with drawings by Hucn THOMSON, most sympathetically illustrated, rarely attractive. Cloth, gilt, $2.50. 


MRS. ALICE MORSE EARLE’S 


STAGE COACH AND TAVERN DAYS is another of her unrivaled pictures, re-creating 
the life of Colonial times, a companion to her “ Home Lire” and ‘‘Cuartp Lire rn CoLontat Days ” — freely 
illustrated from photographs of real things and scenes, gathered by the author. Buckram, Crown 8vo, $2.50. 


CLIFTON JOHNSON’S 


ALONG FRENCH BYWAYS is one of those charming narratives of a stroller’s journey- 


ings wherein the camera has been skilfully used as well as the pen. A companion to “AmonG ENGLISH 
HEDGEROWS,” a very popular book among the last season’s issues. Cloth, 12mo, $2.25. 


MISS KATHARINE LEE BATES’ 


SPANISH HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS is a book on much the same lines, and one in 
which the charm of rural Spain is disclosed as perfectly as that of rustic France and England may be found or 
recalled in Mr. Johnson’s books. Cloth, 12mo, $2.25. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED EDITIONS: 
ELIZABETH AND HER GERMAN GARDEN and THE SOLITARY SUMMER 


are two of the most popular books of the year, uncommonly so for books which are not stories, still less essays — 
which are simply indescribably fresh and delightful glimpses into a world of out-door life among flowers, and 
bits of quaint German in-door home life, with the element of child life supported by three of the quaintest, 
most amusing children in the book world. Cloth, 8vo, $2.50 each. 


JAMES FORD RHODES’ 
HIsTORY OF THE UNITED STATES, From the Compromise of 1850, 


is “ the best ‘all-round’ history of the period [1850-1864] which has yet appeared.” (Ledger, Phila.) 
Four Volumes, Demy 8vo, $10.00. 




















There is no gift which seems to carry so perfectly as a book may be made to 
do, that sense of careful adaptation of the gift to its receiver which doubles its 
value. Before choosing one for your friend, send for the Holiday Catalogue of 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK CITY 





THE DIAL 


A Semi-Monthly Journal of Literary Criticism, Discussion, and Enformation. 








THE DIAL ( founded in 1880) is published on the Ist and 16th of 
each month. Tanms or Svunscrirtion, $2.00 a year in advance, postage 
prepaid in the United States, Canada, and Mexico ; in other countries 
comprised in the Postal Union, 50 cents a year for extra postage must 
be added. Unless otherwise ordered, subscriptions will begin with the 
current number. Remrrrayces should be by draft, or by express or | 


| 
| 


postal order, payable to THE DIAL. Srectau Ratzs to Crvns and | 


for subscriptions with other publications will be sent on application ; 
and Sampe Cory on receipt of 10 cents, Apventistne Rates furnished 
on application. All communications should be addressed to 


THE DIAL, Fine Arts Building, Chicago. 


DEC. 16, 1900. 








Vol. XXIX. 





CONTENTS. 


THREE CENTURIES OF AMERICAN LITER- 


COMMUNICATIONS ‘ 
Recent Christmas Poetry. Margaret Steele yr 
derson. 


Shakespeare asa Duty. Melville B. Anderson. 
A Critic Criticized. Clifford Mitchell, M.D. 
MR. HOWELLS’S MEMORIES. £.G.J... 


TWO AMERICAN STUDENTS OF SHAKE- 
SPEARE,. Melville B. Anderson 


THE PAGEANTRY OF LIFE. Lewis Worthington 
Smith . ° 


RECENT FICTION. William Morton Payne . . . 
Mrs. Ward’s Eleanor. — Mrs. Steel’s The Hosts of 
the Lord. — Mrs. Craigie’s Robert Orange. — Miss 
Silberrad’s The Lady of Dreams.— Roberts’s Lord 
Linlithgow. — Roberts’s The Fugitives. — Sayre’s 
The Son of Carleycroft.— Hinkson’s The King’s 
Deputy. — Watson’s Chloris of the Island. — Pem- 
berton’s The Footsteps of a Throne. — Mrs. Turn- 
bull’s The Golden Book of Venice. — Miss Taylor’s 
The Cobbler of Nimes. — Lloyd’s Stringtown on the 
Pike.— Newcomb’s His Wisdom the Defender. — 
Wilson’s Rafnaland. 


HOLIDAY PUBLICATIONS—II. ....... 499 
Lady Dilke’s French Architects and Sculptors of the 
XVIIIth Century.—Gusman’s Pompeii. —Cook’s 
America. — Meditations of Marcus Aurelius, and 
Bacon’s Essays, in the ‘* Wisdom Series.’ — Allen’s 
Paris. — Miss Peacock’s Famous American Belles of 
the Nineteenth Century. — Allen’s A Kentucky Car- 
dinal, and Aftermath, illus. by Hugh Thomson. — 
Reynolds-Ball’s Paris in its Splendor. — Mahan’s 
The War in South Africa.— Wilson’s Rambles in 
Colonial Byways. — Attwood’s Pictures. — Psalms 
of David, illus. by Louis Rhead.—Hartmann’s Shake- 
speare in Art.— Elson’s Shakespeare in Music. — 
Mrs. Browning’s Works, ‘‘ Coxhoe”’ edition. — Ru- 
béiydt of Omar Khayydm, illus. by Florence Lund- 
borg. — Browning’s Pippa Passes, illus by Margaret 
Armstrong. — Women of the Bible.— Abbott’s In 
Nature’s Realm. — Field’s The Temptation of Friar 
Gonsol. — Hughes’s Contemporary American Com- 
posers. — Lahee’s Famous Pianists of To-day and 
Yeste.day. — Mrs. Ellet’s Women of the American 
Revolution. —Strang’s Prima Donnas and Son- 
brettes. —Strang’s Celebrated Comedians. — Miss 


PAGE | 





CONTENTS — Holiday Publications — Continued. 
—— PAGE 


Singleton’s Wonders of Nature.—Mrs. Greene’s 
Vesty of the Basins, Holiday edition. — Webster's 
The Friendly Year, — *s The Last of the Mo- 
hicans, illus. by H. M. Brock. —Garrett’s The Pil- 
grim Shore. — Carryl’s Mother Goose for Grown-Ups. 
— Lever’s Song of a Vagabond Huntsmaz, illus. by 
W. A. Sherwood. — Herford’s Overheard in a Gar- 
den. —Opper’s The Folks in Funnyville. — Life's 
Book for Golfers. —Sterne’s Sentimental Journey, 
in “‘Bockman Classics”? series,— American Wit 
and Humor. — Dickson’s Psalms of Soul.— Among 
the Flowers, and Among the Birds. — Goldsmith’s 
She Stoops to Conquer, illus. by E. A. Abbey, new 
edition. — Markham’s The Man with the Hoe, 
** Lark ”’ edition. — Beautiful Thoughts from Robert 
and Elizabeth Browning. — Dr. Babcock’s Calendar 
for 1901. —Sienkiewicz’s The Judgment of Peter and 
Paul on Olympus. 


BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG— IL. 
Fighting on land and sea. —Tales of sport and 
adventure. — New books for girls.— Pictures and 


stories for little readers. — Favorite authors in 
new form. 


NOTES . 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS 








THREE CENTURIES OF AMERICAN 
LITERATURE. 


A few weeks ago we discussed, in the light 
of Mr. Stedman’s “ American Anthology,” the 
single century of literary activity that has pro- 
duced practically all of the poetry that we 
cherish as our American national possession. 
It is to the larger subject of our entire liter- 
ature, now that three full centuries of its 
course have been rounded, that attention is 
directed by the present discussion, for which 
occasion has been furnished by the appearance 
of Professor Barrett Wendell’s “ Literary 
History of America.” The plan of the series 
of literary histories for which this work has 
been written, and of which it is much the 
most important volume thus far published, 
calls for far more than a collection of biog- 
raphies, bibliographical annals, and critical 
commentaries. It calls, indeed, for a history 
no less faithful to the service of Clio than the 
histories whose titles are modified by no qual. 
ifying adjective; but it calls at the same time 
for a shifting of the point of view that will 
bring literature, rather than politics or stra- 
tegics, into the foreground. Such a treatment 
of English history has been attempted by the 
distinguished French scholar, M. Jusserand ; 
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such a treatment of American history is now 
given us by Professor Wendell. It is only 
when discussed from this standpoint that 
American literature is given its full signifi- 
cance, for its absolute esthetic value is not 
great, relatively speaking, while no value 
could well be greater than that which it has 
for the interpretation of the national develop- 
ment, or for the appeal which it makes to the 
national consciousness. 

“ The literary history of America,” says the 
author, “is the story, under new conditions, of 
those ideals whieh a common language has 
compelled America, almost unawares, to share 
with England. Elusive though they be, ideals 
are the souls of the nations which cherish 
them, — the living spirits which waken nation- 
ality into being, and which often preserve its 
memory long after its life has ebbed away. 
Denied by the impatience which will not seek 
them where they smoulder beneath the cinders 
of cant, derided by the near-sighted wisdom 
which is content with the world-old common- 
place of how practice must always swerve 
from precept, they mysteriously, resurgently 
persist.” The possession of certain ideals in 


common with the island race from which we 
have sprung may be taken as the guiding 


principle of the writer’s treatment of American 
literature. In assuming this basic proposition 
he plants himself upon solid ground, upon 
ground far more solid than that of the critic 
who is ever on the lookout for differentia in- 
stead of devoting his efforts to making clear 
the underlying unity of all the literature writ- 
ten in the English language. Nationality is 
far more a matter of language than of race or 
descent, and ‘‘ these languages which we speak 
grow more deeply than anything else to be a 
part of our mental habit who use them.” To 
take a single illustration of this principle, 
there was never uttered a philosophical truth 
more profound than that embodied in Words- 
worth’s familiar lines, 

“* We must be free or die, who speak the tongue 

That Shakespeare spake ; the faith and morals hold 

Which Milton held.” ; 
That is the real secret of English democracy, 
and it also offers for the explanation of Ameri- 
can democracy a cause far more adequate than 
any superficial attempt to account for it as 
resulting from foreign influence. 

It is a part of the critic’s business, no doubt, 
to detect differentia between the varieties of 
English expression in various lands, and they 
are not lacking between the literatures of 





England and America. Each country has its 
own landseapes, its own trees and flowers and 
birds, its own historical traditions, and a civy- 
ilization moulded by its own form and pressure. 
But it is a mistake to exalt these minor diver- 
gences into generic distinctions, for they are 
much less than that, and serve chiefly to bring 
into clearer view the ideal community of the 
two bodies of literature, doing this by the very 
contrast between their unimportance and the 
importance of the deep spiritual traits upon 
which all these differences are the merest sur- 
face variations. We may possibly allow the ad- 
ditional drop of nervons fluid which Colonel 
Higginson claims for the American, but be- 
yond this we may hardly go and remain philo- 
sophical of mind. 

We have never seen a better statement than 
is now given us by Professor Wendell of the 
indissoluble unity of English and American 
literary expression. ‘The ideals which for 
three hundred years America and England 
have cherished, alike yet apart, are ideals of 
morality and of government, — of right and of 
rights. Whoever has lived his conscious life 
in the terms of our language, so saturated with 
the temper and the phrases both of the English 
Bible and of English Law, has perforce learned 
that, however he may stray, he cannot escape 
the duty which bids us do right and maintain 
our rights. General as these phrases must 
seem, — common at first glance to the serious 
moments of all men everywhere, — they have, 
for us of English-speaking race, a meaning 
peculiarly our own. Though Englishmen have 
prated enough and to spare, and though Amer- 
icans have declaimed about human rights more 
nebulously still, the rights for which English- 
men and Americans alike have been eager to 
fight and to die, are no prismatic fancies 
gleaming through clouds of conflicting logic 
and metaphor; they are that living body of 
customs and duties and privileges, which a 
process very like physical growth has made 
the vital condition of our national existence. 
Through immemorial experience, the rights 
which we most jealously cherish have proved 
themselves safely favourable at once to pros- 
perity and to righteousness.” It is this two- 
fold idealism, of right and of rights, that has 
made English literature everywhere essentially 
the same, and a realization of this truth should 
rebuke the sectional pride which seeks to make 
barriers out of trifles, and find radical diverg- 
ences in the surface-play of expression. It is 
in this spirit that Professor Wendell has dealt 
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with the three completed centuries of American 
literature, not minimizing the individual pecu- 
liarities of writers or the special characteristics 
of groups, nor failing to recognize American- 
ism as a trait where it really exists, but keep- 
ing ever in mind the correlations of English 
and American history, and the fundamental 
unity of the two peoples as expressed in their 
institutions, their laws, their social and ethical 
outlook. 

The chief distinction to be drawn between 
English and American literature is concerned, 
not with any fundamental difference of tem- 
per, but a difference in the rate of develop- 
ment. No one can even glance over the selec- 
tions made for the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries in such a work as Duyckinck, or in 
the later “* Library ” of Mr. Stedman, without 
being impressed by the fact that the American 
literary manner was at all times a generation, 
if not a century, behind the English. This 
fact has many times been noted, but it has 
remained for the author of the work now 
under consideration to place due emphasis 
upon it, and to give it the prominence it de- 
mands in a survey of early American liter- 
ature. To begin with, he notes the fact that 
all of the famous first settlers of Plymouth 
and Massachusetts Bay— Bradford, Win- 
throp, Cotton, Hooker, Richard Mather, Roger 
Williams, and the rest, were born Elizabeth- 
ans, although not “quite the kind of Eliza- 
bethans who expressed themselves in poetry.” 
Now the characteristics of the Elizabethan 
spirit were these — “ spontaneity, enthusiasm, 
and versatility,” and if we look aright we 
shall discover that such were also the charac- 
teristics of our own writers of the seventeenth 
and even the eighteenth century. Taking 
Cotton Mather as the typical man of letters 
of the two centuries in question, the writer 
boldly testifies to the vitality of his enthusi- 
asm, the spontaneity of his utterance, and his 
possession of “just that kind of restless 
versatility which characterized Elizabethan 
England and which even to our own day 
has remained characteristic of New England 
Yankees.” The New England colonies re- 
mained practically uninfluenced by the social 
and political movements of the mother coun- 
try, and “in history and literature alike, the 
story of seventeenth-century America is a 
story of unique national inexperience.” In 
the century following, came the preaching of 
Whitefield and the Great Awakening, and 


when the Revolution was ripe it “ once more 





brought to the surface of American life the 
sort of natures whom the Great Awakening 
shows so fully to have preserved the spontane- 
ity and the enthusiasm of earlier days.” The 
conclusion of all this argument is expressed 
by saying that “the Americans of the revolu- 
tionary period retained to an _ incalculable 
degree qualities which had faded from ances- 
tral England with the days of Queen Eliza- 
beth.” 

+ This line of thought may be pursued down 
into the history of our literature during a con- 
siderable part of the century just ending, and 
it was not until we had a great national 
experience of our own that we produced a 
body of literature not closely associated with 
the earlier types of literature in our ancestral 
home. Up to the mid-century period when 
our literature first allied itself with a burning 
national issue, and became more distinctly 
American than it ever could have been before, 
there continued to be reversions to manners 
and forms of expression that were long out- 
worn in England. Space forbids us to continue 
the subject any farther, but enough has been 
said to show how fruitful a formula has been 
applied by Professor Wendell to the analysis 
of our literary past. It remains to add that he 
has produced incomparably the best history of 
American literature thus far written by any- 
body, a history that is searching in its method 
and profound in its judgments, on the one 
hand, and, on the other, singularly attractive 
in the manner of its presentation. 








COMMUNICATIONS. 


RECENT CHRISTMAS POETRY. 
(To the Editor of Tae Dat. ) 

In looking over our Christmas magazines of the past 
few years— no easy task when taken systematically, 
but very good browsing for the frivolous—one may 
notice our Christmas poetry as having a distinct share 


in the modern Romantic Revival. e are using, far 
more than formerly, the mysterious quality of the story, 
the mingling of the plain and the wonderful, the effective 
tone — re-produced after a Pre-Raphaelite fashion — 
of “archaic simplicity and Catholic fervor.” We have 
ancient Christmas ballads and legends, made over for 
us and refined to exquisiteness, yet still suggesting their 
primitive and dramatic intentions; we have new carols 
in the old style; and, old or new, in their apprehension 
of The Mother and The Child, we have a reminder of 
the medieval painters. 
For example — if one must choose — take this: 
“ The holly-berry’s red as blood, 

And the holly bears a thorn, 

And the manger-bed is a Holy Rood 

Where Jesus Christ was born.” 
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It is the beginning of a modern carol, in which the 
symbolism of the red blossom, the thorn, and the cross- 
shaped manger, suggest the decoration of some old 
missal. The mother, with prophetic vision, sees the 
form of the bed and shudders at it: 
“** It minds me of a cross of wood!’ 
Cried Mary, all forlorn.” 

She covers the wood with hay, to hide the piercing 
symbol, but the cattle eat it away, and the cross is 
again bare to her sight. Here, as in Hunt’s “ Light 
of the World,” or as in Rossetti’s “ Girlhood of Mary ” 
—I take these at random from a host of such pictures — 
is that touch of deliberate ivtent which goes to make 
simplicity not simple; yet the general effect is one of 
medisval natveté and sincerity. 

We might choose again, and quote from a little poem 
of Miss Guiney’s — an imitation, perhaps, but so frank 
and sweet that we can put up with the antique 
spelling: : 

“ The Ox, he openeth wide the Doore, 
And from the Snowe he calls her inne, 
And he hath seen her Smile therefore, 
Our Ladye without sinne,”’ 

Another — too lovely to be resisted — is an adaptation 
from the Provengal, telling of a widowed mother, very 
poor, and with no gift for the Holy Child save her own 
child’s cradle and pillow. She would carry Him these, 
but feels that it may be wrong to rob her own. Then — 

“Oh miracle! The nursing babe, 

The babe, e’en as he fed, 

Smiled in his tender mother’s face, 
And, * Go, go quick!’ he said, 
* To Jesus, to my Saviour, take 

My kisses and my bed.’” 
The child — so the legend goes — became, in manhood, 
one of the Twelve, and the poem relates it with a sim- 
plicity which amounts to quaintness, expressing per- 
fectly the medieval and romantic spirit of acceptance 
and unquestioning wonder. 

Among others, of a more moderate note, I remember 
Miss Sill's “ Ere Christ, the Fiower of Virtue, Bloomed,” 
a poem at once narrative and extremely pictorial; a 
little “ Revelation,” which shows the child of the Inn 
as dreaming of the child Christ out in the cold — 

“ With never a rest for his little white feet, 
Nor a place for his weary head,’’ — 
and, again, a beautiful “ Annunciation,” a poem by 
Mrs. Spofford, in which a Hebrew chant is repeated, 
like a thread of rich and solemn colors in some mys- 
tical, heaven-white garment. 

One contrasts such poems with those that preceded 
them — things not picturesque, not especially emotional, 
not any with any recalling of medieval art, but of a 
thoughtful character and dwelling upon the inmost 
spirit of the time. An older poem, which I think is 
Whittier’s, tells of a certain monk who cared but little 
for the Christmas festivities of his convent. It closes: 

* With mask and mime 
And wake-song speed the holy time, 

But jadge not him who, every morn, 
Feels in his heart the Lord Christ born.”’ 
For many years our Christmas poetry was apt to be of 
this type, and there is much of it which still concerns 
itself with the last and loveliest meaning of the season; 
but just now—in the respect of art, if not in the respect 
of quantity — the other type prevails. That it is beau- 
tiful, that it appeals to the tenderest of imagination, 
' that it shows, most exquisitely, the poetic qualities of 
the Christmas story, is too plain for statement; but 





with all this, we must turn often to the other type, the 
soberer type, which breathes interpretation, and which 
gives encouragement for the burden of the long year’s 


living. MARGARET STEELE ANDERSON. 
Louisville, Ky., Dec. 5, 1900. 


SHAKESPEARE AS A DUTY. 
( To the Editor of Taz D1at.) 

For something like a century, more or less, the 
sneer of the blunt Steevens at the Sonnets of Shake- 
speare has been regarded with amazement, pitying or 
indignant, according to the temper of the reader. It has 
been reserved for a contributor in your issue of Noy. 
16 to outdo Steevens by the stark assertion that, 
while “we” read a modern novelist with delight, 
Shakespeare “we” read “out of a sense of duty.” 
This incentive is undoubtedly more powerful, in some 
respects and with some people, than “the strongest 
act of Parliament ever framed,” — those, I think, were 
about the words of Steevens. We are taught that 
“ Morality is three-fourths of life,” and that Duty has 
a freshening ivfluence upon “the most ancient heavens.” 
Yet even the critic who made that arithmetical state- 
ment about Morality, in a more inspired moment 
admits “that severe, that earnest air” to be something 
more than natural. This contrast between Morality 
and Nature had encouraged some of us to feel that the 
robin still sang, and the brook still ran down the lea, 
as they did when we were boys; and that boys and 
men still read Shakespeare without asking why. We 
vividly recall the time when to read him brought us 
in danger of the birch. The suggestion that in Mars 
or Hesper boys and men were birched for not reading 
Shakespeare would have made us 
* Yearn, and ciasp the hands. and murmur, ‘ Would to God 

that we were there.’”” 

With the passage of the “years that bring the philo- 
sophie mind,” we had come to recognize the existence 
in this world of many strange things that one does not 
like to think of, — among the rest, that there may be 
people who read Shakespeare only “on terms of base 
compulsion.” By the way, who are these other slaves 
of duty whom Mr. Stauley classes with himself as 
“we”? If Steevens were still alive,— but no, the 
suggestion would be unworthy: of the dead we must 
speak only good. It is better to consider the plaintive 
*‘we” as used to veil the writer’s personal infirmity. 
“To be a well-favored man is the gift of Fortune, but 
to read and write comes by Nature.” As no motive 
short of the most exalted is sufficient to induce him to 
read good literature, it is idle to enquire upon what 
tremendous incentive he charges into the field of lit- 
erary criticism. 

A friend of mine who knew English literature, and 
had read both Shakespeare and Scott through, twenty 
times and more, wrote at an advanced age: “I am 
re-reading the whole of Shakespeare this summer for 
variety and novelty.” It was of her, — now gone where 
Shakespeare is,—that I was thinking, as well as of others 
still in the flesh, when I permitted myself to borrow 
Mr. Stanley’s plural pronoun. Some of us read Balzac 
too,—or did before it became a cult, and, therefore, 
of course, a duty. In fact, with Taine, we like pretty 
much “everything that is literature,” and we wish that 
people would not contrive to make it a bore. 

MELVILLE B. ANDERSON. 


Stanford University, Cal., Dec. 4, 1900. 
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A CRITIC CRITICIZED. 
(To the Editor of Taz Dit.) 

In “ Seribner’s Magazine,” some months ago, there 
appeared a criticism of Balzac by Professor George 
McLean Harper. According to this critic only the 
following of Balzac’s novels and stories are “ indubita- 
ble, illustrious successes ”: 

Novels. Short Stories, 
“ Engénie Grandet.” ** Jésus-Christ en Flandre.” 


“César Birotteau.”’ “Un Episode sous la Ter- 
* Le Curé de Tours.” reur.”’ 


“ Le Pére Goriot.”’ ** Le Chef-d’Zuvre Inconnu.”’ 

** La Femme de Trente Ans.”” ‘* El Verdugo.” 

“Un Début dans la Vie.”’ ** La Messe de |’ Athée.” 

** La Rabouilleuse.”’ **L’ Auberge Rouge.” 

** Le Colonel Chabert.” ** Le Réquisitionnaire.” 

“L) Envers de |’ Histoire ‘Un Drame au Bord de la 
Contemporaine.”’ Mer.” 

“No other French writer,” says Mr. Harper, “ per- 
haps no two or three of them together, can offer so 
long a list of splendid novels. It contains more vigor- 
ous intellectual substance than all the rest of French 
fiction put together. In these pages live two or three 
score men and women endowed with distinct individu- 
ality and at the same time standing as types of the 
race. A sense of awe overcomes us, as in the presence 
of an irresistible power, for through all these books 
quivers the mighty will of their creator, in painfal 
effort, in exalted earnestness, compelling where it can- 
not charm.” 

On the other hand, about one-half of Balzac’s nov- 
els are, according to this critic, spoiled by “the mob of 
fashionable libertines, police spies, sentimentally de- 
bauched duchesses and countesses, rich and marvellously 
beautiful actresses and courtesans, of shady bankers, 
picturesque usurers, bohemian actors, idle and diaboli- 
cally clever journalists— Rastignac, Maxime de Trailles, 
Loustean, la Palférine, Lucien de Rubemp:é, Rouque- 
rolles, Marsay, du Tillet, Félix de Vandenesse, Léon de 
Lora, des Lupeaulx, Nucingen, Magus, Gobseck, Nathan, 
Vautrin, Corentin, Peyrade, Florine, Florentine, 
Coralie, la Duchesse de Maufrigneuse, la Vicomtesse de 
Beauséant, — these, and a score of others like them, 
are as improbable as they are depressing, not to say 
degrading . . . they seem mere caricatures of reality. 
. . -» Some of his novels must be accounted entire fail- 
ures because in them these figures whom he dotes on 
predominate.” 

In criticising Balzac it has seemed to the writer that 
certain difficulties are to be encountered, some of 
which Mr. Harper does not appear to have entirely 
overcome. What is to be understood by the broad 
terms “success” and “ failure” as applied to a novel ? 
Conformity to every essential rule of realism, with at 
the same time opportunity given the reader to choose 
more refined, or more remarkable, or more lively com- 
pany than life generally offers to any one of us, is evi- 
dently Mr. Harper’s idea of what a novel must possess 
in order to be an “indubitable, illustrious success.” 
“ We look to literature,” he says “ for something more 
interesting, nay, for something more elevated, than 
common events and common talk.” Keeping this 
definition in mind, and applying it to the list of “ splen- 
did novels” mentioned at the beginning of this com- 
munication, it is difficult to see what “more refined, 
more remarkable, or more lively company ” there is for 

the reader in “ Engéuie Grandet,” “César Birotteau,” 
or “ Pére Goriot,” for example, or what there is in 
them “ more elevated than common events and common 





talk.” To be sure we find in every one of these books 
a noble and unselfish character, but he invariably gets 
the worst of it, so that the three novels, though not 
degrading, are certainly depressing, and a suecessful 
novel, as we understand Mr. Harper to put it, should 
not be depressing. Again, it ean hardly be said that in 
“ Pére Goriot,” for example, “the mob of fashionable 
libertines, police spies, etc.,” play a subordinate part. 
If these people, “ mere caricatures of reality, as improb- 
able as they are depressing, not to say degrading,” 
were taken out of “ Pére Goriot,” what would be left ? 

Nothing is more common than to criticise Balzac for 
the improbability of his characters, but to an experi- 
enced professional man practicing in a large city, 
almost nothing in his fiction seems improbable. “The 
mob of fashionable libertines, etc.,” while perhaps de- 
pressing, are, in the writer’s opinion, not so improbable 
as many well-accredited and accepted saints in other 
fiction. The triumph of virtue with the concomitant 
downfall of vice sells well when pleasingly narrated, 
and is no doubt vastly consoling and elevating to the 
mind of the “average reader,” but is it the truth and 
the whole truth about life? And do books manufac- 
tured by this same old machinery really preach the 
sermon against injastice, tyranny, oppression, worldli- 
ness, and selfishness which masters like Thackeray and 
Balzac ring out from their pulpits? To the writer’s 
mind, one principal reason why Balzac is great is be- 
cause he is not blind. He pays absolutely no attention 
to what the selfishly-contented like to think prevails, 
but gives us instead a candid and accurately related 
story dressed in the garb of entertaining fiction, of 
what some of us know to be the truth. Possibly it is 
not the most conspicuous truth in Thraws or in 
Cranford, but it is that which is all too evident to any 
observant professional man in Paris, in London, or in 
New York. 

Objection to some of Balzac’s books is made by Mr. 
Harper on the ground that they are “ profoundly im- 
moral.” Such an objection deserves serious considera- 
tion at a time when immoral plays and books are a 
source of rich profit to those who are debauching litera- 
ture and the stage. But according to Mr. Harper 
«Balzac is never easy reading,” and if this is the case 
do his books attract the sensual? And if they do not 
attract the sensual can they really be called immoral ? 

Lastly, Mr. Harper thinks the addiction to money, so 
evident throughout Balzac’s books,“ a grave defect.” 
« Money,” he says, “ with ignoble ways of earning, 
hoarding, and spending money, is the very substance of 
Balzac’s books.” But it must be admitted that money, 
with ignoble ways of earning, hoarding, and spending, 
is the very substance of life to an immense majority of 
the people of the world, and the care of money to all 
the rest. The social historian who would fail to make 
money the foundation on which his story of life is built 
resembles the anatomist who would exclude the skeleton 
from his treatise. 

Balzac was the priest to whom all humanity confessed. 
In spite of Mr. Harper’s refined, cultivated, and appre- 
ciative criticism, I incline to the opinion that the critic 
of the great French novelist is not yet born. We are, 
of course, at liberty to express our opinion of his books, 
but always from a hopelessly individual point of view, 
and with the inevitable result that each one of us 
betrays to someone else his own comparative inexpe- 


rience. CurrForD MitcHELL, M.D. 





Chicago, December 5, 1900. 
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MR. HOWELLS’S MEMORIES. * 


Enjoyable is the inevitable word for Mr. 
Howells’s new book, and we have no fault what- 
ever to find with it save that it lacks an Index, 
and that it leaves the reader, like Oliver Twist, 
asking for more. Candor is its key-note. Mr. 
Howells is charmingly frank about himself, 
and is frank, to a degree that would be disas- 
trous in a less sweet-tempered memoirist, about 
others. Therefore, as we read his book we 
are warmed with a sense of being taken to a 
flattering extent into his confidence. Most 
readers, we fancy, figure Mr. Howells mainly 
as a writer in fiction (if that be the word) of 
the “Silas Lapham” genre, and as the some- 
what impatient critic of writers in that other 
genre, who regard fiction as the natural and 
legitimate field for drawing the long bow ; and 
for such readers there are some little surprises 
in the present volume. For example, Mr. 
Howells opens his retrospect with the admis- 
sion that he began life as poet (by aspiration, 
at least), and that he tried to be, in those 
sanguine days, as much as possible like Heine 
—that Romantique défroqué. “Inwardly,” 
he says, * 1 was a poet, with no wish to be 
anything else, unless in a moment of care- 
less affluence | might so far forget myself as 
to be a novelist.” Mr. Howells, moreover, 
began life a pronounced hero-worshipper — the 
hero as man-of-letters being, of course, the 
divinity he most affected. Bayard Taylor, 
then lecturing in the West, was the first hero 
in that order that Mr. Howells met in the 
flesh, and the contact almost paralyzed him. 
** Heaven knows,” he says, “* how I got through 
the evening.” At all events he sat through it 
rapt and speechless, watching the bard drink 
his beer and smoke his pipe, and hearing him 
discourse of quite sublunary things. “I 
longed,” says Mr. Howells, “ to tell him how 
much I liked his poems, which we used to get 
by heart in those days, and I longed (how 
much more I longed!) to have him know 
that — 

* Auch ich war in Arkadien geboren’ ?’ — 
But he didn’t dare to, and so Mr. Taylor left 
Columbus all unconscious of the homage of 
which he had been the object. We must add 
*Lrrerary Friznps anp Acquaintance. A Personal 


Retrospect of American Authorship. By W. D. Howells. 
Illustrated. New York: Harper & Brothers. 








here parenthetically that the picture facing 
the account of the Taylor episode seems rather 
at variance with it, since it shows Mr. How- 
ells, not as a meek and reverent votary, but as 
a particularly alert and resolute looking re- 
porter, who, with pencil and note-book, is 
clearly applying the screws to Mr. Taylor in 
a way that causes him to mop his brow in 
agony. 

Mr. Howells had already printed poems in 
the “Atlantic Monthly ” and in the “ Saturday 
Press,” of New York, when he started for 
Boston, then in its Augustan age, to see the 
real Olympians—Lowell, Hawthorne, Holmes, 
Emerson, and the rest, — and for New York 
to see, as he fondly fancied, the real bohemians 
— now no matter whom. Bohemia (or Beotia, 
as the Olympians thought) was then poking 
its beer-cellar fun at the Athens to the north 
of it, and Mr. Howells expected profit and 
pleasure from studying the contrasts. One of 
the first of the New England Jiterati upon 
whom he called was Lowell, and to him many 
cordial and delightful pages are devoted. Of 
all Mr. Howells’s long and shining list of “ lit- 
erary friends” it is Lowell, we fancy, who is 
to be rated his real dulce decus. He was then 
forty-one, or Mr. Howells’s senior by nineteen 
years. 

“ At the first encounter with people he always was 
apt to have a certain frosty shyness, a smiling cold, as 
from the long, high-sunned winters of his Puritan race; 
he was not quite himself till he had made you aware of 
his quality: then no one could be sweeter, tenderer, 
warmer than he; then he made you free of his whole 
heart; but you must be his captive before he gould do 
that.” 

Turning the page to a later reference to 
Lowell, near the end of the volume, we find 
some veiled or indirect allusion to the notion 
rife after his last return from England that 
his long stay abroad had made him “ un-Amer- 
ican.” Most of us remember the absurd way 
in which the press, or a certain section of it, 
assailed Lowell on this grave charge ; how his 
London clothes and London ways were made a 
reproach to him ; how it was said that he went 
about the country lecturing on Shakespeare 
when it was his patriotic duty to make political 
speeches ; how he was accused of trimming his 
opinions (and his whiskers) to the mode of 
what Mr. Guppy used to call “the swan-like 
aristocracy ”— and what not. Mr. Howells 
says that Lowell could never have been any- 
thing but American, if he had tried; but, he 
adds, “he certainly did not return to the out- 
ward simplicities of his life as I first knew it.” 
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«There was no more round-hat-end-sack-coat busi- 
ness for him; he wore a frock and a high hat, and 
whatever else was rather like London than Cambridge; 
I do not know but drab gaiters sometimes added to the 
effect of a gentleman of the old school which he now 

produced upon the witness. Some fastidiousnesses 
cme themselves in him, which were not so surpris- 
ing. He complained of the American lower-class man- 
ner; the conductor and cabman would be kind to you, 
but they would not be respectful, and he could not see 
the fun of this in the old way.” 

Reverting to Mr. Howells’s account of his 
first visit to New England, the eye is arrested 
by the following impressive portrait of 
Hawthorne, upon whom the author called with 
a generously worded letter of introduction 
from Lowell. 


¢ He advanced carrying his head with a heavy 
forward droop, and with a pace for which I decided that 
the word would be pondering. It was the pace of a 
bulky man of fifty, and his head was that beautiful 
head we all know from the many pictures of it. But 
Hawthorne’s look was different from that of any picture 
of him that I have seen. It was sombre and brooding, 
as the look of such a poet should have been; it was 
the look of a man who had dealt faithfully and there- 
fore sorrowfully with that problem of evil which for- 
ever attracted, forever evaded, Hawthorne. It was by 
no means troubled; it was full of a dark repose.” 


Mr. Howells’s reception, though a thought 
“shy and tentative,” was nevertheless warm 
enough to be encouraging, and in the conver- 
sation that ensued he got on charmingly with 
his usually distant and elusive host. The talk 
turned on many men and things — on Lowell, 
on Holmes, on German poetry, on the West 
(about which Hawthorne was curious, saying 
he wanted to see some part of the country on 
which the “damned shadow” of Europe had 
not fallen), on Emerson, on Thoreau, of whom 
he observed that he, Thoreau, “ prided himself 
on coming nearer to the heart of a pine-tree 
than any other human being ”; and Hawthorne 
was visibly pleased when his young visitor 
rejoined, ** I would rather come near the heart 
of a man.” Not ill pleased was he, Mr. 
Howells adds, “‘ when he asked whether I was 
not going to see his next neighbor, Mr. Alcott, 
and I confessed that I had never heard of 
him.” On parting, Mr. Howells received from 
his now friendly entertainer a note of intro- 
duction to Emerson, in the form of a card with 
the quaint endorsement: “ J find this young 
man worthy.” That was glory enough for 


one day. Next morning Mr. Howells hunted 
up —or hunted down — Thoreau. 

“ , . . He came into the room a quaint, stump figure 
of a man, whose effect of long truuk and short limbs 
was heightened by his fashionless trousers being let 
down too low. He had a noble face, with tossed hair, 








a distraught eye, and a fine acquilinity of profile, which 
made me think at once of Don Quixote and Cervantes; 
but his nose failed to add that foot to his stature which 
Lamb says a nose of that shape will always give a man. 
He tried to place me geographically, after he had given 
me a chair not quite so far off as Ohio, though still 
across the whole room, for he sat against one wall, and 
I against the other; but apparently he failed to pull 
himself out of his revery by the effort, for he remained 
in a dreamy muse, which all my attempts to say some- 
thing fit about John Brown and Walden Pond seemed 
ouly to deepen upon him.” 

Mr. Howells admits that his encounter with 
Thoreau was a rout; and that with Emerson, 
it seems, was not much better. The talk with 
the latter appears to have been somewhat forced 
and indefinite ; but in the course of it, at any 
rate, the seraphic men found occasion to kindly 
dismiss Hawthorne’s last book (the ‘* Marble 
Faun”) as “mere mush,” and to dispose of 
Poe as the “ jingle man”! Mr. Howells’s con- 
tributions to the “« Atlantic Monthly” Emerson 
had evidently not read, for, when they were 
mentioned, he got down a bound volume of the 
magazine, inspected the pieces with an air of 
seeing something very new indeed, and then 
gravely affixed the author’s initials to each, 
with as much apparent emotion, we judge, as 
he might have shown in docketing a wash-bill. 
This ceremony ended, Emerson followed his 
leave-taking visitor to the door, still talking 
of poetry, to which (he added, as a parting 
crusher) ‘one might very well give a pleasant 
hour now and then.” This finished Mr. How- 
ells for the day. “I went home to my hotel,” 
he says, “and passed the afternoon in pure 
misery.” He was at first at a loss to account 
for his seeming failure with Emerson, but at 
last hit upon the fact that, as he says, in his 
confused retreat from the philosopher’s pres- 
ence, he had neglected some slight point of 
ceremony. On his return to Boston he related 
the story to Mr. Fields. 

« By this time I could see it in a humorous light, and 
I did not much mind his lying back in his chair and 
laughing and laughing, till I thought he would roll out 
of it. He perfectly conceived the situation, and got an 
amusement from it that I could get only through sym- 
pathy with him.” 

From Boston Mr. Howells proceeded to New 
York to see Bohemia. He found it, we gather, 
to his disappointment, a great many shades 
less black, that is less naughty, than his eager 
faney had painted it— found it, in fact, a 
rather cheap and plainly sham Bohemia, as 
like the real Paris article as Tupper is like 
Verlaine, and peopled largely by young press- 
writers still in the F'legeljahre, who pretended 
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to live in sin and contempt of the Decalogue, 
and were, in their souls, as innocent as Mr. 
Toots. The whole thing, in short, was a pose 
—like the sporting bent of Nathaniel Winkle. 
It was the custom of the “* bohemians ” to hold 
their (not very alarming) revels at Pfaff's, 
a beer-cellar up Broadway ; and there they 
paid mild, though ostentatious, court to Gam- 
brinus, railed at respectability and Boston, 
and were very fierce about all literary shams 
but their own. Let us turn to Mr. Howells 
for an account of an “orgy” at Pfaff's: 

“I felt that as a contributor (to the ‘Saturday 
Press’) and at least a brevet bohemian, I ought not to 
go home without visiting the famous place, and wit- 
nessing, if I could not share, the revels of my comrades. 
As I neither drank beer nor smoked, my part in the 
carousal was limited to a German pancake, which I 
found they had very good at Pfaff’s, and to listening to 
the whirling words of my commensals, at the long 
board spread for the bohemians in a cavernous space 
under the pavement. . . . At one moment of the orgy, 
which went but slowly for an orgy, we were joined by 
some belated bohemians whom the others made a great 
clamor over; I was given to understand they were 
just recovered from a fearful debauch ; their locks 
were still damp from the wet towels used to restore 
them, and their eyes were very frenzied. I was pre- 
sented to these types, who neither said nor did any- 
thing worthy of their awful appearance, but dropped 
into seats at the table, and ate of the supper with an 
appetite that seemed poor. I stayed hoping vainly for 
worse things till eleven o’clock, and then I rose and 
took my leave of a literary condition that had dis- 
tinctly disappointed me.” 


We have, in the foregoing extracts, barely 
scratched the surface of Mr. Howells’s racy 
and pleasantly written book, which, be it said, 
will be prized not only as a rich repository of 
literary anecdote and portraiture, but for its 
autobiographical value, and, last but not least, 
for its vein of criticism. Mr. Howells’s frank 
though loving appreciations of the work of his 
friends, Lowell, Longfellow, Holmes, Haw- 
thorne, Bayard Taylor, Mrs. Howe, Celia 
Thaxter, etc., form an element of much inter- 
est. Very pleasant reading indeed is the 
closing chapter on “ Cambridge Neighbors,” 
and right welcome to all true and. thoughtful 
Americans should be its final tribute to one 
they delight to honor : 

“TI am sure that after the easy heroes of the day are 
long forgot, and the noisy fames of the strenuous life 
shall dwindle to their essential insignificance before 
these of the gentle life, we shall all see in Charles 
Eliot Norton the eminent scholar who left the quiet of 
his books to become our chief citizen at the moment 
when he warned his countrymen of the ignominy and 
disaster of doing wrong.” ae 





TWO AMERICAN STUDENTS OF 
SUAKESPEARKE,* 

When one recollects some of the fatuities 
that have been foisted upon the world in the 
name of Shakespearean criticism, one derives 
a certain solace from the lesson in practical 
philosophy taught by Scapin to his old master, 
Argante. Whenever, counsels Scapin, the 
father of a family is returning home, let him 
run over in his mind all the dreadful things 
that might have happened in his absence, * let 
him imagine his house in ashes, his money 
stolen, his wife dead, his son maimed, his 
daughter betrayed.” Then he will be able to 
regard the non-occurrence of any one of these 
calamities as so much clear gain. Things have 
come to such a pass that there is but too good 
reason to look forward to a new book about 
Shakespeare with “horrible imaginings” 
almost equal to those with which the philo- 
sophical valet affects to comfort the perturbed 
old gentleman. So it is with a tremor of 
relief that the critical Argante notes first in 
Mr. Mabie’s new book on William Shakespeare 
the things that are riot done. To begin with, 
Mr. Mabie actually seems to think that “ Mr. 
William Himself” is the divine Williams. To 
think otherwise would have been much more 
“original,” and might have promoted the sale 
of his book. Mr. Mabie’s chief originality as 
a biographer of Shakespeare lies in the fact 
that he does not try to invent or imagine any- 
thing new. The best compliment I can pay 
him is to apply to him the fine quotation he 
makes from Goethe: “To say a thing that 
everybody has said before as quietly as if 
nobody had ever said it, that is originality.” 
His book has something of this quiet style, — 
“ the harvest of a quiet eye.” It has the dignity 
of repose. Nor is this all: two positive quali- 
ties appear, —sanity and catholicity. Sanity 
is shown in the author’s choice of things to 
say, and quite as much in what he refrains 
from saying or suggesting. Catholicity is 
shown in his wide taste and in the largeness of 
his moral judgments. It would have been so 
easy for a writer having in view the audience 
to which, I believe, these chapters were first 
addressed, to “deplore” certain features of 





*Wituiam SsHakespeare, Poet, Dramartist. AND MAN. 
By Hamilton Wright Mabie. With one hundred illustrations, 
including nine full pages in photogravure, New York: The 
Macmillan Co. 

A New Variorvm Epition or SHAKESPEARE. Edited 
by Horace Howard Furness. Vol. XIL.: ** Much Adoe About 
Nothing.” Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 
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the work of this world’s poet. It might have 
been acceptable to many had Mr. Mabie 
apologized for Shakespeare because he wrote 
no hymns like those of Dr. Watts. But Mr. 
Mabie neither deplores nor apologizes. 

In sanity, and in what may be termed liter- 
ary integrity, Mr. Mabie presents a welcome 
contrast to Dr. Brandes, who is prone to put 
theory in the place of fact and to offer conjec- 
ture for proof. The American writer has, to 
be sure, a much smaller amount of material to 
deal with, the scope of his book being nar- 
rower. One can only say that, within the 
limits which he sets himself, he shows on the 
whole a surer command of his subject than did 
the Danish critic. 

All this is high praise: so high that some- 
one may enquire whether we have here at last 
a book about the world’s greatest author which 
is worthy of the subject. Well, not quite! 
It is not, for instance, such a book as Dr. 
Brandes might have written had his great lit- 
erary energy and charm been supported by 
adequate scholarship and by sanity of judg- 
ment. For the task of writing anything like 
a decisive book, Mr. Mabie has given no sign 
of possessing the requisite force. A remark 
of Dr. Johnson about Addison may be applied, 
with more justice, to the author of the book 
before us: ‘ He thinks justly, but he thinks 
faintly.” Mr. Mabie pays the penalty of the 
habit of religious journalism. He writes too 
easily ; he slides with fatal facility into abstrac- 
tions. Precisely in those passages of large 
generalization where he should be especially 
definite and cogent, he becomes diffuse and 
vaporous. “Glittering generalities” are bad 
enough, but Mr. Mabie’s do not even glitter. 
He exhibits at times a tendency to the pro- 
cessional style: grandiose generalizations at- 
tended by a pompous verbal retinue. He 
wrote, one fancies, having in view an audience 
that is fond of phrases “divinely relishing,” 
—an audience that would warmly applaud the 
obiter dictum of Mr. Justice Shallow: “Good 
phrases are surely, and ever were, very com- 
mendable.” It is amusing to contrast this 
writer’s long-tailed words with the simpler 
vocabulary of the author he treats of. Of 
course a writer of the present time cannot 
be expected to restrict himself to the vocabu- 
lary of any former period. Still, it is instruc- 
tive to note how freely and pregnantly our 
ancestors managed to discourse without the 
use of modernisms, such, for example, as “ de- 
velopment,” “environment,” and a thousand 





others which too frequently do duty rather as 
counters than as the coin of thought. A 
favorite word with this writer is the word 
“spiritual.” Thus he remarks that “the 
spiritual motive ” of what he calls “ the sonnet- 
sequence” is suggested in Sonnet 144. This 
statement, by the way, as Mr. Sidney Lee has 
decisively shown, is susceptible neither of 
proof nor of rational justification. But quite 
apart from that, one is puzzled to detect any- 
thing especially “ spiritual ” either in the “ mo- 
tive” or the implications of this sonnet. Here 
and often the word in question is a manner- 
ism. Now Shakespeare uses the word only 
six times, and then rather as opposed to lay or 
temporal than in the sense which this writer 
commonly gives it. Perhaps this may be 
partly accounted for by Mr. Mabie’s rather 
sweeping statement that “Into the region of 
pure spiritual impulse and ultimate spiritual 
relationship Shakespeare did not penetrate.” 
To which it may be respectfully submitted 
that the region thus described, although laid 
down on no map, is one concerning which 
Shakespeare may possibly have reflected as 
much as some of those who talk more. He 
certainly is not of those who “ prophesied in 
Thy Name!” At all events, his example in 
saying little of subjects whereof he knew 
nothing is not a bad one for those writers 
who are so rich in sonorous phrases ingen- 
iously devised, like big bottles with small 
bellies, to dissimulate the paucity of their 
contents. 

The weakest chapter is perhaps the one de- 
voted to the sonnets. Plainly Mr. Mabie has 
never been possessed with a passion for these 
wondrous lyrics. He finds * a note of reality ” 
distinctly sounded in what he assumes to be 
“the series.” His argument based upon this 
“ note of reality ” is self-contradictory (p. 219). 
He forgets that the artist who endows his im- 
aginary creatures, Hamlet and Prospero, with 
such convincing reality, would have been quite 
equal to the creation, if creation it be, of such 
figures as the friend and “ the woman colored 
ill.”— But I forbear further strictures. 

Shakespeare’s literary executors, as one may 
venture to term Masters Heminge and Condell, 
prefaced the Folio edition of the plays with an 
address “ To the great Variety of Readers.” 
To this they added, with a prescience that to 
us seems wonderful, the words: “from the 
most able to him that can but spell.” It is of 
course not for “ the most able” that the book 
before us is written. For the other, larger 
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class, — including possibly even some whose 
ability to spell is questionable, — Mr. Mabie 
has provided a comprehensive, sober, and 
enlightening account of the life-work of the 
master-spirit of the English-speaking race. 
Such defects of manner and matter as I have 
referred to by no means vitiate the book. 
When the writer is content to tell a plain tale 
plainly he is attractive, sometimes charming. 
Had he succeeded in interpreting the magic of 
Shakespeare’s art as he does that of the War- 
wickshire countryside, he would have produced 
not only a good but perhaps a great book. 
That descriptive chapter is as fine in its way 
as the exemplary treatment of the same subject 
by the late Mr. Spencer Baynes. On the 
whole, the book was worth writing, and may 
be said to merit the popularity which it is 
likely to enjoy. Some of the portraits are of 
contemporaries who stood in no known relation 
to Shakespeare, but many of the illustrations 
are extremely well chosen and are not easily 
accessible elsewhere. Particularly interesting 
are the reproductions of old pictures of Lon- 
don, of old London Bridge, of the Bankside, 
and the like. 

“Tam not only witty myself,” said Fallstaff, 
“but the cause that wit is in other men.” 
Were Shakespeare condemned to read in Pur- 
gatory all the commentaries upon his works, it 
is to be doubted whether he would have the 
heart to repeat the boast of Fallstaff. Were 
he, however, sentenced to read only those com- 
ments that have been admitted into Dr. Fur- 
ness’s Variorum edition of * Much Ado About 
Nothing,” he might well regard the sentence 
as light. A recent correspondent of Tae D1raL 
remarks, with gravity worthy of Dogberry, 
that “we” read Shakespeare “ out of a sense 
of duty.” The “ glad hearts” who, as the poet 
of Duty concedes, may deem “joy its own 
security,” cannot fail to be gratified, though 
perhaps a little surprised, to find that the 
sweetest of their stclen pleasures has so lofty 
a sanction. Some of us have from early youth, 
it appears, been doing our Duty unawares, as 
M. Jourdain talked prose. And it is in the 
same spirit that we others (if the gallicism 
may be pardoned) perform the duty of reading 
the notes culled and presented by Dr. Furness. 
Next to the text, nothing can be more amusing 
than the comment. Dr. Furness invites a 
goodly company to a wedding breakfast in 
honor of Benedick and Beatrice. Wit is there 
in the person of Christopher North ; Beauty in 





the person of Helen Faucet; nor is the lady’s 
endowment of wit the less liberal, any more 
than in the case of Beatrice herself. Ali the 
guests are at their best, and none speaks more 
delightfully than does the urbane master of the 
feast. 

Without going into details that would be 
out of place here, there is, in a general way, 
not much to be said of this monumental edition 
of “Much Ado” that has not been said of the 
preceding volumes of this priceless series. The 
set now comprises eleven plays (in twelve vol- 
umes), and constitutes, with respect to these 
plays, a Shakespeare library of the selectest 
quality. The present yolume bears marks 
everywhere of the same amazing industry, un- 
assuming erudition, sure taste, and racy humor, 
that have distinguished the others. The editor’s 
interpretation is both subtle and sympathetic; 
his humor is always good humor. It would be 
a liberal education to be snowed in with these 
volumes throughout “a Poland winter,” nor 
would the time hang heavy. The best is that 
the editor so far overcomes his modest scruples 
as to give us more and more of himself. The 
charm of his personality seems to pervade the 
notes much as the magic of the master per- 
vades the text. Where no living scholar could 
equal Dr. Furness, he manages to improve 
upon himself. Whatever others may do, the 
publication of one of his volumes has come 
to be, whenever it occurs, the event of the 
year in this field. May the great editor be 
spared to double and treble the dozen he has 
completed! 

Every student of the poet should treat him- 
self to the luxury of the book at this Christmas- 
tide, and should begin his pleasure by reading 
that page of the Preface devoted to an enume- 
ration of the deeds imputed to the poet during 
the seven silent years concerning which there 
is no recorded syllable. I will forestall no 
one’s delight (or duty!) by quoting anything 
but the concluding sally: “ My own private 
conviction is that he mastered cuneiform; 
visited America ; and remaived quite a while 
here, — greatly to his intellectual advantage.” 
Here are two suggestions for doctoral theses. 
Nothing, I may add, is more creditable to Mr. 
Mabie than the judgment with which he has 
kept clear of these bogs, “where armies 
whole have sunk,” upon the obscure shores of 
which Dr. Furness now places this bright 
danger-signal. 

MELVILLE B. ANDERSON. 
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THE PAGEANTRY OF LIFE.* 


With the advent of democracy the things of 
which Mr. Charles Whibley writes in “The 
Pageantry of Life” have become in a degree 
matters of commonplace. Splendor, courtesy, 
the artistic graces and refinements of life, have 
come nearer to man in the mass and have so 
lost some of their glamor — but those to whom 
circumstance makes them increasingly access- 
ible are yet largely open to the charge of Phil- 
istinism ; they are still in a measure “ insen- 
sible to the finer flavors of life.” But this 
cannot be said of “ Young Weston” or Bas- 
sompierre or Sir Kenelm Digby or Pepys or 
Saint Simon or Barbey d’Aurevilly, as Mr. 
Whibley insists in his brilliant portraits of 
them. They, and a number of others who are 
made familiar to us in these pages, are here 
given such vitality of life, with its glow and 
color, because of the author’s enthusiasm for 
them as artists in life. 

But in such matters the point of view is of 
fundamental importance. Towards the suc- 
cessful consummation of what purposes should 
effort be directed that a life may be said at its 
close to have been artistically ordered? To 
the full enjoyment of all the finer flavors of 
life, our author would say, and we might accept 
this but that, in his interpretation, these finer 
flavors smack so much of the material as to 
verge upon grossness. Perhaps Lowell’s charge 
that Pepys was a Philistine betrays some nar- 
rowness of sympathies. The Puritan strain 
kept Lowell, as it kept Emerson and Haw- 
thorne and their fellows, from appreciation of 
some of the finer flavors of life, no doubt. But 
on the other hand Lowell quite as certainly 
knew pleasures in life finer and higher than 
any that came to Pepys, and may not one bea 
Philistine through being insensible to the vul- 
garities of life, also? 

“ What then makes the artist, whose portrait is here 
attempted ? It is not profession, nor birth, nor man- 
ners, nor knowledge, nor success, though all these are 
invaluable accessories. It is temperament, it is life. 
The priest need not lag behind the courtier. Whoever 
had a finer sense of grandeur than Wolsey? and was 
not Pascal famous for his six horses? Nor need pov- 
erty disturb a skilful exercise of the art. Burns had 
a glimpse into its possibilities when he sported the only 
tie wig in the parish, and the simple propriety of a 
graceful dinner is beyond the pocket of no man who 
ear afford clean linen and a cheese. Again, the coat 
depends for its effect less upon the reckless use of vel- 
vet or satin than upon the bravery wherewith it is 
worn. But an inapposite assumption of birth, a clumsy 
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show of riches, are the worst foes of elegance: without 
the true temperament the resources of Golconda will 
avail nothing. When Byron said he would rather be 
Brummel than Napoleon, he did not merely pay a de- 
served tribute to the genius of dandyism; he acknow- 
ledged that the Dandy was distinguished by rarer qual- 
ities than those which achieve the conquest of the 
world. Yet Brummel could dazzle his rivals neither 
by exalted birth nor by lavish display. He was gifted 
with nothing save the sublime talent of his craft, and 
he triumphed.” 

This is from the Introduction, and in a pre- 
ceding paragraph be has said of the artist in life: 

“It is no part of his design to be a good citizen. 
. . » He neither controls governments nor wins bat- 
tles. He despises the glory which follows a popular 
triumph, and he professes no greater interest in the 
secrets of philosophy than is becoming to a person of 
wit. Nor is he a shining example of the homely vir- 
tues ; with him a sense of the picturesque is more 
vivid than the sense of morality.” 

But the perfect artist is neglectful of no 
least detail in the setting of his picture. Back- 
ground and atmosphere are matters of first 
moment, and the central creation of the can- 
vas cannot be given form and color without 
regard to the harmony of the whole. In art 
there is no greater sin than that of putting 
together things that are discordant. 

Quite clearly an artist in life, as distinguished 
from a Philistine, is one in whom artistic sen- 
sitiveness is alive to all that can give pleasure 
of the higher sort, and alive no less to all 
that can offend a refined taste. Mr. Whibley 
does not see this quite clearly, and as a conse- 
quence throughout the volume the emphasis is 
often wrongly placed. Otherwise the book 
revives with delightful vividness some very 
interesting personalities. They are sketched 
with a grace and a sympathetic sureness of 
detail that make the portraits clearly outlined 
realities. And if, as in the case of the author 
of “ Vathek,” our interest in them is due to 
something unnatural and fantastic, it is, at 
least, not due to commonplace. Individuality, 
bravery, gaiety, and devotion to ideals are 
warm and vital on every page. We hear the 
clank of sword, the witty sally and the laugh 
that follows, the whisper of intrigue; we see 
the life and movement and ceremony of courts, 
the smile and the obeisance of elegance and 
fashion ; and always in camp or court or con- 
vivial meeting we are shown a figure moving 
with graceful stateliness through the pageantry 
of life, and finding in it occasion for amuse- 
ment, for unfailing gaiety, for studious obser- 
vation, and at times for the artist’s unfeigned 
and undisguised contempt. 

Lewis WorTHINGTON SMITH. 
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RECENT FICTION.* 


The novels of Mrs. Humphry Ward are always 
characterized by an element of interest that lies far 
apart from the actual needs of fiction. With all 
her power of telling an interesting story, she is 
never content unless she interests us as well in some 
great theme of the intellectual life or of the historical 
social movement. In “ Rubert Elsmere” this theme 
was the solution of traditional religious beliefs by 
the medium of the higher criticism ; in “ Marcella” 
it was the English socialist propaganda, in “ Hel- 
beck of Bannisdale ” it was the contrast between the 
ideals of Catholic and Protestant, and in “ Eleanor” 
it is the struggle between conservative and radical 
forces in the life of modern Italy. An interest in 
Italy is in itself a passport to the favor of readers 
of refinement, and Mrs. Ward knows her Italy both 
without and within, knows it in its physical charm 
and its historical significance, knows it also in its 
political struggles and its clash of irreconcilable 
spiritual forees contending for the mastery. Her 
method, moreover, is one of such absolute fairness 
that it would be difficult from the book alone for a 
reader of “ Eleanor” to be sure of the direction of 
the writer's personal sympathies. One could hardly 
get from the most partisan defender of the old 
régime a more vivid impression of Catholic Italy, 
of its pomp and pageantry, of its seductive appeal 
to the deeper emotions, of the great historical tra- 
dition which it embodies, than one can get from 
this book written by a woman who resolutely rejects 
the supernatural, and stands abreast of the most 
enlightened modern scholarship and philosophy. 


won. AN By Mrs. Humphry Ward. New 
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New York: Harper & Brothers. 

Tue Kine’s Deputy. A Romance of the Last Century. 
By H. A. Hinkson. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 

Cutoris or Tar Istanp. A Novel. . By H. B. Marriott 
Watson. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

Tae Foorsters or A THrong. By Max Pemberton. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

Tue Gotpen Boox« or Venice. A Historical Romance 
of the Sixteenth Century. By Mrs. Lawrence Turnbull. 
New York: The Century Co. 

Tue Cospsier or Nimes. By M. Imlay Taylor. Chicago: 
A. C. McClurg & Co. 

Srrincrown on THE Pixs. A Tale of Northernmost 
Kentucky. By John Uri Lloyd. New York: Dodd, Mead 
& Co. 


New 


By Morley Roberts. 


By Theodore Burt Sayre. 


His Wispvom tHe Derenper. A Story. By Simon New- 
comb. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

RaFNALAND. By William Huntington Wilson. 
York: Harper & Brothers. 


New 





Mrs. Ward has in a very rare degree the power of 
appealing to the religious sentiment without imply- 
ing the necessity for the acceptance of any form of 
religious dogma; she makes us understand better 
than most writers how entirely religion, in its true 
sense, is an affair of the emotions rather than of the 
intellect. Beside these great issues, which are every- 
where at the front in her pages, the private interest 
attaching to her characters seems slight. They are all 
skilfully studied, delineated with delicate touches, 
and brought into relations with one another that 
reveal the inmost springs of their life; yet all this 
personal human interest, genuine as it is, seems 
overshadowed by the vaster interests of society 
which are kept before the mind. We take almost 
as much interest in the book about modern Italy 
upon which the hero is engaged as we take in the 
gradual awakening of his love for the heroine, or 
rather in the gradual transfer of his affections from 
one heroine to the other, since it would be difficult 
to say which of the two women concerned should 
be taken as the more important character in the 
development of the novel. Certainly, the book 
must be given a high place among our latest works 
of fiction, although in some respects it falls short of 
displaying the artistic power of “ David Grieve” 
and “ Robert Elsmere.” We are inclined to say 
that it is with Mrs. Ward as it was with the only 
woman writer of fiction with whom she may be 
compared, to say, in short, that there is a decline of 
creative power in her works not unlike that exhib- 
ited in the transition from “Adam Bede” to 
“ Daniel Deronda,” and that this decline is not 
altogether compensated for by the richer display of 
intellectual force that is made in the later, and in 
many ways riper, productions. 

Mrs. Steel has once again shown her capacity to 
outdo Mr. Kipling as a delineator of modern India, 
for even Mr. Kipling’s brilliant sketches of the 
great Empire of the East display no deeper insight, 
and have much less of solid workmanship, than 
such books as “ On the Face of the Waters” and 
its worthy companion volume, “ The Hosts of the 
Lord,” just now published. Mrs. Steel's novels of 
India have one great fault, they are elliptical in 
construction, and it takes a considerable mental 
effort to understand how her characters are adjusted 
to their environment. Her own vision is clear 
enough, but she does not know how to impart it to 
others. But this fault is more than outweighed by 
the remarkable positive merits of her work. “The 
Hosts of the Lord” has a theme only less dramatic 
than that of the Great Mutiny, although it deals 
with a native uprising of restricted scope and of no 
far-reaching historical significance. But it has the 
same essential elements of interest, and its success 
in the portrayal of native types and modes of think- 
ing is complete. Of almost equal interest are the 
English men and women who figure in the narra- 
tive, and, with the one exception already noted, 
we have only praise for this remarkable piece of 
fiction. 
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« Robert Orange” shares the fate of most sequels 
in being less interesting than “The School for 
Saints.” It has no Spanish war for dramatic effect ; 
it has no romantic dawn of love for sympathetic 
appeal. It offers, in the main, the working out of 
motives that wore off their freshness in the earlier 
volume, and it ends in a spiritual tragedy of renun- 
ciation. A few new people appear in its pages, and 
quicken the flagging interest to a certain extent; 
but we do not greatly care for the series of read just- 
ments in the loves of these characters with which 
the story is largely concerned, and the romance 
that has shaped itself between Orange and Madame 
Parfléte is from the outset too evidently doomed to 
disruption. Yet the book has much charm — the 
charm, at least, of distinction in its manner, and of 
the high-bred companionship with which it gratifies 
us. These interminable analyses of character are 
saved from becoming utterly wearisome by the deli- 
cate delineation and the subtle appreciation of mo- 
tive which they never fail to exhibit. The writer 
has lost none of her gift for phrase-making, and 
yet the penetration of her work by real ideas is as 
unquestionable as the amazing cleverness with 
which she shapes her points. Reactionary as her 
fundamental ideal may seem to us, it is both self- 
consistent and thoroughly sincere. 

Miss Silberrad’s first novel, “‘The Enchanter,”’ 
was a work of considerable promise, although 
marred by a vein of mysticism that gave the story 
an air of unreality. Her second novel, “ The Lady 
of Dreams,” errs, if anything, from an excess of 
realism, being in large measure a study of life in 
the slums of London. The central figure is a young 
girl of rare and elusive spiritual beauty, whose 
loveliness of character remains uninfluenced by her 
repulsive surroundings, and who suggests a water- 
lily blooming amid the foulness of a stagnant pool. 
She is wooed and won by a middle-aged physician 
whose character is, in its way, almost as lovable as 
hers, and the fate which finally overtakes the pair, 
killing the one and forever wrecking the happiness 
of the other, seems unnecessarily tragic. The work 
displays undeniable talent, but fails to make a last- 
ing impression on the imagination. 

Mr. Morley Roberts is an entertaining writer, 
with a talent for journalism rather than for liter- 
ature. His style has no graces, but has a good 
deal of animation, and makes its points in a rather 
telling fashion. His books always show the man 
of the world, who has knocked about a good deal, 
and who keeps close track of what is going on in 
the society and the politics of the presentday. He 
has of late developed an aptitude for the roman & 
clef, and this description must be given to both of 
his new books. The characteristic is most marked 
in “Lord Linlithgow,” whose titular hero might 
as well have been named Lord Rosebery outright, 
while the figure of Eustace Loder is Mr. Cecil 
Rhodes presented in as undisguised a shape as was 
the same figure in “ The Colossus ” of a year or so 
ago. The hero of the story is a rising young poli- 





tician of the Linlithgow following, and the plot 
turns upon a general election which is expected to 
bring the liberal imperialists into office. This elec- 
tion, again, turns upon certain documents of a 
nature compromising to the opposition, which it is 
essential should be brought to light. They are in 
the hands of an unscrupulous radical politician, 
who has no earthly right to retain them, but who 
refuses to give them up. The hero obtains a hold 
upon him by coming into possession of a secret 
which concerns his private character, and, with 
much reluctance, uses this knowledge to extort a 
restitution of the documents. This raises a pretty 
question of casuistry, and the novelist makes the 
most of it. When the decisive step has been 
taken, the hero is filled with remorse, determines 
to abandon public life, and suecumbs to an attack 
of brain fever. The agony is piled up rather more 
thickly than seems strictly necessary, but the hero 
at last rallies from his illness, accepts the seat in 
Parliament which the election has brought him, 
and discovers that he has not forfeited the love of 
the remarkably ingenuous young woman who plays 
the part of the heroine. 

The other novel by Mr. Roberts is called “ The 
Fugitives,” and is a romance of the South African 
war. A young Englishman seeks to win the 
maiden whom he loves by starting out, at her be- 
hest, on a mission to the Transvaal, for the pur- 
pose of rescuing an officer who is held prisoner at 
Pretoria. He equips himself with letters from 
the Mischief Maker at Brussels (who might as 
well have been named without ceremony), gets to 
Pretoria with some difficulty, arranges the escape, 
and gets off with his rescued friend. There is a 
good deal of adventure in this part of the narra- 
tive, and the effect is distinctly thrilling. As one 
of the first of what will doubtless prove a long 
series of South African war novels, “The Fugi- 
tives” sets a pace that may be regarded as satis- 
factory. 

“The Son of Carleycroft,” by Mr. Theodore 
Burt Sayre, is a dashing and spirited romance of 
the time of Charles II. The historical interest is 
slight, but we become absorbed in the fortunes of 
the dare-devil hero and the coquettish heroine. It 
is a story of varied incident, exciting adventure, 
and wordy encounters of wit. If the wit is not 
exactly sparkling, it will serve, and the animation 
of the narrative is well sustained. 

Much the same comment may be made upon 
“The King’s Deputy,” by Mr. M. A. Hinkson, 
although here the historical interest is more 
marked. The scene is Dublin at the close of the 
eighteenth century, and the plot centres about the 
Irish conspiracies against the royal authority. 
Grattan figures among the characters, as well as 
our old friend Napper Tandy of the popular bal- 
lad. The story is a thin one, but not uninteresting. 

“Chloris of the Island,” the latest romance by 
Mr. H. B. Marriott Watson, is a wild tale of love 
and villainy, of “free trading” and secret plot- 
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tings with the enemy, told of the southwest coast 
and of the time when a French invasion was an 
ever-living danger to England. The hero is almost 
as much of a swashbuckler as the desperate scoun- 
drel whose devices he sets himself to thwart, and 
the heroine is a hot-blooded and passionate crea- 
ture who proves his fit counterpart. The story has 
a strange fascination, and is pitched throughout at 
a high key of excitement. Heroics of all kinds 
are bestowed with a lavish hand upon the narra- 
tive, which has also a certain distinction of style, 
although its affectations of language are somewhat 
too pronounced to be altogether productive of a 
satisfactory effect. 

“The Footsteps of a Throne,” by Mr. Max 
Pemberton, repeats the success of the author’s 
“ Kronstadt,” being a second romance of Russian 
life. The heroine is a beautiful woman of noble 
family, and her reckless escapades, combined with 
a passion for gambling, have brought her into dis- 
favor with the court. Confined by imperial order 
to her palace at Moscow, she is eating out her 
heart when a rescuer appears upon the scene in 
the person of an English nobleman, who falls in 
love with her, and, after many perils, including an 
expedition to the wilds of the Caucasus, carries her 
off to England as his wife. Mr. Pemberton’s 
crisp and animated style, together with his ac- 
quaintance with the scenes and social conditions 
which he describes, gives to the book an interest 
that does not flag, and makes it an admirable 
example of artificial romance. 

“ Venice, with her life and glory but a memory, 
is still the citta nobilissima —a city of moods, — 
all beautiful to the beauty-lover, all mystic to the 
dreamer ; befween the wonderful blue of the water 
and the sky she floats like a mirage — visionary — 
anreal — and under the spell of her fascination we 
are not critics, but lovers.” These introductory 
words strike the keynote of Mrs. Lawrence Turn- 
bull’s historical novel called “The Golden Book 
of Venice,” and, as we turn its pages in sympa- 
thetic mood, we become “ not critics, but lovers,” 
so great is the charm of the work, so compelling 
its power to bring back to us half-forgotten mem- 
ories of the city of the lagoons, and revivify count- 
less past associations that had half-faded from the 
consciousness. Jne does not often come upon a 
book so interpenetrated with a passion for its sub- 
ject, a book at once so firmly based upon historical 
fact, and so intensely spiritualized in the alembic 
of the imagination. The central figure of Mrs. 
Turnbull’s romance is that great scholar and theo- 
logian, Fra Paola Sarpi, and the story passes at 
the time when the proverbial saying, We are 
Venetians first, Christians afterwards,” had its 
origin. In other words, it is the time when Venice, 
proudly resisting the pretensions of an arrogant 
papacy, and placed under an interdict, was cham- 
pioned by Sarpi, and emerged triumphant from 
the struggle. This situation offers splendid mater- 
ial for the historical novelist, and it has here been 





put to most effective use. Combined with it we 
have a tale of private love and suffering, of love 
between a young patrician and a daughter of the 
people, of suffering that grows out of the wife's 
divided allegiance to her husband and the interests 
of the state, on the one hand, and to her religious 
ideals, on the other. For in all this terrible matter 
of the interdict, the heroine remains steadfast in 
her faith that the Charch must be right, and when 
the Church is defied by those whom she holds 
dearest, her life is slowly sapped away in a sort of 
spiritual agony. This woman, who displays the 
soul of a St. Catherine amid the evils that beset 
her, is studied with rare insight and sympathy; 
she almost persuades us to espouse her cause, 
although reason asserts it to be the cause of igno- 
rance against knowledge, of tyranny against free- 
dom. This book is much the most important that 
Mrs. Turnbull has yet written ; for in it she for the 
first time comes down from the clouds, and plants 
herself upon solid earth, yet relinquishes no essen- 
tial part of the insuperable idealism which is her 
most marked characteristic. 

“The Cobbler of Nimes,” by Miss Mary Imlay 
Taylor, is a story of the Huguenot persecutions 
under Louis XIV. The scene is in the Cévennes 
region, and the time the beginning of the eight- 
eenth century. The story is a graceful idyl in 
the main, but it has a background of horrors, and 
the writer exercises an admirable restraint in keep- 
ing them in the background. The framework is 
slight, and constructed upon conventional lines, but 
Miss Taylor has the instinct of the story-teller, and 
the book is as pleasing as its four or five pre- 
decessors. 

Some years ago, a formless and fantastic piece 
of fiction entitled “ Etidorhpa” was published, and 
found its way to a limited circle of readers. It 
was the work of Mr. John Uri Lloyd, of Cincin- 
nati, a chemist by profession, and the conceit of 
the title (which was merely “ Aphrodite ” reversed) 
seemed typical of the unregulated sort of imagina- 
tion which the book displayed. It certainly gave 
no promise of further work on conventional lines, 
and it is something of a surprise to find in * String- 
town on the Pike,” Mr. Lloyd’s second production, 
a novel sufficiently like the run of current fiction 
to admit of classification. This book is a picture 
of life in a Kentucky country town during the 
period of the Civil War. Its method is that of 
realism, and its plot is one of considerable interest. 
Amateurish and ill-balanced though it be, it some- 
how has got the trick of holding our attention, and 
even of persuading us to make our way through 
many tangled pages of a peculiarly difficult species 
of negro dialect. The principal character, in fact, 
is that of old Cupe, whose strange mental processes 
and superstitious beliefs enable the author to make 
a rich exhibit of negro folk-lore. These super- 
stitions are used too seriously as a motive in the 
plot, but they are woven into the fabric of the 
narrative with great ingenuity, and the impression 
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made by them is distinctly uncanny. The various 

s of white character are delineated with no 
little skill, and it must be said that the author has 
the instinct of the novelist, although lacking in the 
technical training. There is a fresh vigor about 
his book that atones for many faults, and, as one 
dramatic or melodramatic situation succeeds an- 
other, one cannot fail to be impressed by the fer- 
tility of resource displayed, as well as by the fund 
of keen observation from which the author has 
been able to draw. 

Being an eminent mathematician and astronomer 
does not prevent Mr. Simon Newcomb from being 
several other things with almost equal success. Some 
years ago, be published a treatise on political econ- 
omy which must have been something of a surprise 
even to those who knew him best, for it was the 
work of a man who had mastered the subject, and 
compared favorably with the productions of the 
best professional economists. Now Mr. Newcomb 
has turned novelist for a change, and has written a 
romance of the scientific imagination which is also 
a distinctly successful production. It is called “ His 
Wisdom the Defender,” and tells the story of a 
new kind of air-ship. Strictly speaking, the inven- 
tion is more than an air-ship, for it enables its in- 
ventor so to defy the law of gravitation that he 
soars above the atmosphere and circumnavigates 
the globe in the medium of the luminiferous ether. 
The invention is put to a philanthropic purpose, for 
it is made the means of doing away with warfare, 
and establishing an era of universal peace. How 
the great powers are forced to accept the situation, 
how their forces are disarmed and their navies 
sunk, are matters that go to make up a tale as 
startling as any told by M. Jules Verne, and a 
tale, moreover, that even to the searching criticism 
of exact science has no slight degree of verisimili- 
tude. There is also a mere hint of a love story, 
but this might as well have been suppressed, for it 
affords the least realistic feature of the book, and 
is the product of a too visible effort. 

“ Rafnaland,” by Mr. W. H. Wilson, is also a 
story of an air-ship, but in this case we have to do 
with a simple balloon, not with a new form of en- 
ergy. A young man— become an aéronaut malgré 
lui —drifts northward to the very pole, and there 
discovers a habitable country, populated by a Norse 
colony that had sought refuge for themselves and 
their gods some thousand years before, at the time 
when Christianity was being forced upon their re- 
luctant kinsfolk by the method of fire and sword. 
Here in their new home these Norsemen had pre- 
served their faith, their language, and their an- 
cient custome, and here our hero was made welcome 
and adopted into the race. The fair Astrid consoles 
him for the loss of home and kindred, and the love 
interest is made conspicuous, although agreeably 
varied by fighting and other forms of diversion. 
We find ourselves fairly plunged into the life of 
the sagas, and their spirit is skilfully reproduced 
by the writer’s invention. In the end, the hero and 





the heroine take flight in the old balloon—reinflated 
with voleanic hydrogen — and are fated to die of 
cold and exposure. But their story has been written 
out, and is brought back to civilization by the ship 
that discovers their remains. 

Witt14m Morton Payne. 
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At the head of the season’s list of art works 
proper must be placed Lady Dilke’s scholarly and 
superbly illustrated treatise on the chief “ French 
Architects and Sculptors of the X VII Ith Century ” 
(Macmillan). The volume is designed to carry 
forward and supplement the work begun last year 
in the same author’s “French Painters of the 
XVIIIth Century,” and the system followed is the 
same. The artists chosen for treatment are those 
who left most plainly their impress on the art of 
their time, and whose spirit and treatment reflected 
most clearly the ideals distinctive of their century. 
The architects are seen to be engaged largely in 
solving the problems peculiar to a day of transition 
— in remodelling and adapting the old, and bring- 
ing it into closer correspondence with modern ideals 
of comfort and convenience. The sculptors give 
a new direction to the fanciful “séulpture d’ap- 
partement,” and assert their independence — giving 
to the statue, and then to the statuette, a new sig- 
nificance. Many of the finest. achievements of 
masters like Guillaume Coustou jils, Pigalle, Hou- 
don, Clodion, Faleonnet, Lemoyne, Caffieri, are 
little known even in their own country ; and one is 
glad to see justice done them in this beautiful and 
solidly wrought work. “My object,” says Lady 
Dilke, “is to trace the traditions by which the chief 
amongst these men were guided ; to give such an 
account of their lives as may render them some- 
thing more than mere names to us; to bring order 
into our conception of their works; and to support 
the conclusions of the text by typical illustrations 
of their performance.” We shall not attempt here 
to particularize as to the character and attractions of 
these beautiful and, in many cases, unfamiliar de- 
signs. They are finely reproduced ; and we counsel 
the reader of artistic tastes not to rob himeelf of a 
genuine pleasure through failing to inspect them. 
The volume is superbly printed, and in every phy- 
sical regard worthy of its content. 

Eloquent with the echoes of an enchanting by- 
gone world is the noble volume containing a trans- 
lation, by Florence Simmonds and M. Jourdain, 
of Pierre Gusman’s “ Pompeii: The City, its Life 
and Art” (Dodd). M. Gusman’s encyclopedic 
book is first of all a work of laboriously won archa- 
ological knowledge; it is also a work of coneci- 
entiously restrained and disciplined historical 
imagination, through every page of which the 
writer’s enthusiasm shines. M. Gusman has not 
attempted a complete imaginary reconstruction of 
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Pompeii, —that is to say, his work is not vitiated 
by the element of mere conjecture. But he has 
honestly tried to so marshal and interpret the many 
and graphic evidences we have of the life and 
architectural aspect of the buried city as to make 
it live again for us as nearly as possible. In his 
own words, his book is “a history of the Pompei- 
ans, illustrated by themselves.”” The volume opens 
with a short historical review ; then follow chapters 
severally headed: The Tombs, the Temples and 
the Various Cults; Public Buildings and Recrea- 
tions of Pompei; The Streets — Inscriptions — 
Industries ; The Gizeco-Roman House; The Arts. 
The illustrations are on a lavish scale, and would 
seem to leaye no phase of Pompeian life untouched. 
They consist of 500 text illustrations and twelve 
colored plates, from drawings by the author. The 
volume is one of the handsomest of the season’s 
gift-books, and it forms a rich mine of entertain- 
ment and instruction. 

Mr. Joel Cook’s “America: Picturesque and 
Descriptive ” is issued in three well-manufactured 
and beautifully-illustrated volumes by Messrs. 
Henry T. Coates & Co. Mr. Cook’s object is to 
give the busy reader who has no time or opportunity 
for travel such comprehensive general knowledge 
as every intelligent American ought to have of the 
geography, history, picturesque attractions, local 
peculiarities, and so on, of his own country. Mr. 
Cook’s descriptions are concise and literal, and are 
the result largely of notes taken by him during 
years of extended travel in the United States and 
Canada. The work is arranged in twenty-one 
tours, each volume beginning at the older settle- 
ments upon the Atlantic sea-board, and each 
“tour” describing a route such as the traveller 
would ordinarily take from the given starting-point. 
Mr. Cook has skimmed it his sight-seeing flights 
the main points of interest in this country pretty 
comprehensively, and he gives us glimpses of Can- 
ada and Alaska as well. The information conveyed 
is necessarily superficial, but it is certainly such as 
none of us should be without. The book is of no 
literary pretension, which is doubtless a point in its 
favor. The photogravure plates, of which there are 
@ great many, are well chosen as to subject, and 
are, in point of execution, notably meritorious 
specimens of their kind. 

Those wisest of classics, the “ Meditations of 
Marcus Aurelius Antoninus” and the “ Essayes or 
Counsels” of Francis Bacon, reappear this season 
in particularly alluring companion editions, under 
the joint imprint of J. M. Dent & Co. of London 
and E. P. Dutton & Co. of New York. The 
“ Meditations” are given in Casaubon’s translation, 
under the editorship of Mr. W. H. D. Rouse, who 
supplies an Introduction, with Glossary and Ap- 
pendix. Casaubon’s version is printed without 
emendation, though the cumbersome and confusing 
brackets of the original editions are omitted, as are 
the discur-ive and not strictly elucidatory notes. Mr. 
Walter Worrall is the editor of the “ Essayes,” an 





excellent Introduction is provided by Mr. Oliphant 
Smeaton, and several useful Appendices are in- 
cluded. The text followed is that of 1625, Bacon's 
final and complete edition, The spelling and pune- 
tuation have been “ modernized,” and we are glad 
to note that the errors usually incident to this pro- 
cess seem here to have been avoided. Both volumes 
are light to the hand, and the strong and handsome 
typography is most inviting. The numerous plates 
in photogravure, rubricated head and tail pieces, 
initials, and chapter-headings, and the exquisite 
cover-designs, complete an exterior ensemble at once 
elegant and dainty. For a friend of cultivated 
tastes we can suggest no better gift-books than 
these. 

Bound in white, the two volumes decorated with 
the lymphad which forms the distinctive heraldic 
emblem of the city, the late Grant Allen’s “ Paris” 
(Page) forms a beautiful addition to the half guide- 
book, half history, series which is so much in vogue 
at the present time. The illustrations are numerous 
and pertinent, the facade of Notre Dame being 
represented in the frontispiece of the first volume 
and the Venus de Milo in that of the second. The 
narrative is planned as an artistic itinerary for the 
sojourner in the French capital, and the pains he 
may take to follow its directions will bear fruit in 
the thoroughness with which the real beauties of 
the French capital will disclose themselves to his 
searching eyes. Especially valuable is a chapter or 
two on “ How to Study Paintings in the Louvre.” 
Though Grant Allen was rather a man of science 
than an art student or critic, he was also a man 
of judgment and taste, and his instructions can 
be made to bear fruit in even the most ordinary 
hands. 

A tastefully embellished, pleasantly and tactfally 
written, book is Virginia Tatnall Peacock’s « Famous 
American Belles of the Nineteenth Century” 
(Lippincott). The author has selected her subjects 
not alone for the distinction of personal charm, but 
also for the qualities which contribute to social and, 
in a sense, political eminence, — as is evinced by 
the inclusion of such names as Elizabeth Patterson, 
Margaret O'Neill, Harriet Lane, Kate Chase, 
Emilie Schaumburg, Jennie Jerome, and so on. 
There are nineteen names in the list, which begins 
with Marcia Barns, and closes with Mary Victoria 
Leiter. The portraits are both charming and 
interesting (the initial one is printed in colors), 
and the delicate binding of light-blue and gilt 
rounds out a harmonious whole. 

We should not care to be the owner of mind 
insensible to the manifold attractions of the new 
Holiday edition of Mr. James Lane Allen’s “ A Ken- 
tucky Cardinal” (Macmillan). To illustrate the 
charming story seems like painting the lily ; but 
we admit, now we have inspected them, inhaled 
their dainty, subtly suggestive fragrance, as it 
were, that the one hundred drawings by Hugh 
Thomson which form the main new feature of the 
edition strikes us as having been all along the one 
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element needed to make Mr. Allen’s story perfect 
in its kind. There is also a delightful Introduc- 
tion by Mr. Allen, and the volume contains the 
sequel, “‘ Aftermath,” as well. The cover of light 
green shows a design in gilt of Chaucerian sug- 
gestiveness— birds and boughs and leafy sprays, 
ete. Allin all, the volume is one of the tastefullest 
in its class this season. 

There is no end to books about Paris, nor, we 
suppose, to the demand for them. All sanguine 
people hope to get to Paris some day; and the 
pradent ones like to “read up” beforehand, to be 
ready for the blessed contingency when it hap- 
pens. The latest book of the kind, and one, we 
should think, distinctly meant for the behoof of the 
sanguine souls aforesaid, is Mr. E. A. Reynolds- 
Ball’s two-volume work called “ Paris in its Splen- 
dor” (Dana Estes & Co.). The book is mainly 
descriptive, though there is a vein of history run- 
ning through it. The author says that he has tried 
to give a general impression of Paris past and 
present, and of the more striking features of the 
social life of Paris of today. On its guide book 
side (and it is really a superior sort of guide to 
Paris and its worthier sights) the book furnishes 
much information as to museums and _picture- 
galleries, historic churches, monuments, historic 
spots and buildings, parks, drives, and gardens, 
and soon. The volumes are handsomely made — 
fine paper, excellent print, and exquisite covers of 
white-and-gold, protected by red slip-covers. There 
are 65 photographic plates. 

Of panoramic quality is the flat oblong volume, 
entitled “ The War in South Africa” (P. F. Collier 
& Son), containing Captain A. T. Mahan’s valuable 
account of the Anglo-Boer conflict from the opening 
of hostilities to the fall of Pretoria. An Introduc- 
tion is supplied by Sir John G. Bourinot, and the 
book, on the whole, seems to be the coolest and 
most impersonal (and therefore the most instructive 
as to facts) narrative of the military side of the 
deplorable South African business that has yet ap- 
peared. The copious and striking photographic 
pictures, a number of which are reproduced in 
colors, have the effect of transporting one in fancy 
to the scene of hostilities, and are of undeniable 
interest. 

Good to look at and pleasant to read are the 
two comely little volumes entitled “ Rambles in 
Colonial Byways” (Lippincott). In them the 
author sets forth in pleasing style the result of his 
observations during a series of leisurely jaunts to 
various nooks and byways in New England and 
New York, and along the Hudson, in Pennsylvania 
and through Washington’s country, the spots vis- 
ited being such as are memorable for their associa- 
tions and souvenirs of Colonial and Revolutionary 
days. A set of charming photographic plates 
serves to adorn the work and vivify the text. 
Particularly pretty are the bindings in grass-green 
buckram stamped with a view of a colonial house 
and garden. 








The death last April of that gentle pictorial 
satirist of our national errors, political and other, 
Francis Gilbert Attwood, left a void in the 

of New York’s bright little periodical, “ Life,” not 
easily supplied. Mr. Attwood’s drawings were 
always clear, significant, wholesome. It was sel- 
dom that they failed of a palpable hit. They were 
delightfully humorous, and their humor was gener- 
ally of the subtler sort that appeals to the intelli- 
gence. Most of them were contributed to “ Life,” 
and the publishers of that periodical now issue the 
best of them collected in chronological sequence in 
a neat volume entitled “Attwood's Pictures.” 
Thus arranged they form a pleasant pictorial his- 
tory, in the satirist’s vein, mainly, of the closing 
decade of the past century. There is never any 
mistaking Mr. Attwood’s meaning, and his 
portraits, for all their humor, are recognizable 
at once. 

The Fleming H. Revell Company issue, in a 
well-made quarto volume, “The Psalms of David,” 
with sixteen full-page drawings and numerous dec- 
orations by Louis Rhead, and an introductory 
study of the psalmist by the Rev. Newell Dwight 
Hillis. Mr. Rhead’s pictures are much in the 
style of his contributions to the pictorial « Pil- 
grim’s Progress” of a season or so ago, and his 
decorations are simple and do not overbalance the 
clear and open print, which shows to advan 
against a white-margined ground of delicate vel- 
lum-tint. In his introductory study Dr. Hillis tells 
in an agreeable way the story of David's life, and 
points out its bearings upon the general scheme of 
haman conduct. The volume is richly bound in 
claret-color and gold, and forms an obviously suit- 
able Christmas gift. 

Mr. Sadakichi Hartmann announces in his preface 
to “Shakespeare in Art” (Page) that he is excep- 
tionally well qualified for the task he has underta- 
ken, having given himself such a preparation 
through a series of years as few men can pretend 
to. The intention of his work is to present in a 
form necessarily brief because of the magnitude of 
the undertaking some account of tlie various forms 
of art and the notable examples in each form 
which have busied themselves in picturing Shake- 
speare or his characters. The first chapter deals 
with the portraits —a threshing out of old straw 
which neither enlarges nor diminishes our custom- 
ary knowledge of the subject. Other sections of 
the book have to do with the illustrators and with 
the painters, etchers, engravers, and sculptors who 
have enhanced their own and the great dramatist’s 
fame by their works. The Droeshout etching is 
used as a frontispiece for the volume, and there are 
numerous half-tone reproductions of famous paint- 
ings and portraits scattered throughout the pages. 

Mr. Louis C. Elson has performed a valuable 
service for the student in his new book with the 
explanatory title, “Shakespeare in Music: A Col- 
lation of the Chief Musical Allusions in the Plays 
of Shakespeare, with an Attempt at Their Explan- 
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ation end Derivation, together with Much of the 
Original Music” (Page). Nothing so extensive 
of the kind has been attempted heretofore, nor 
has any result quite so thorough been achieved, 
the combination of musical and dramatic know- 
ledge which does not burn itself out in attention to 
opera being unusual. Profusely illustrated, both 
with pictures and musical scores, with a learned 
dissertation on the dances of the time by way of 
good measure, Mr. Elson has produced a work of 
considerable authority and great interest. Among 
the few omissions of the book is to be noted a fail- 
ure to grasp the significance of the Irish tongue as 
affording a key to certain obscurely un-English 
expressions in the text of the dramas. Nor should 
the sub-title have limited iteelf to “plays” alone, 
the poems being frequently expounded in respect 
of their musical references. 

Messrs. T. Y. Crowell & Co.’s commendable 
“Coxhoe ” edition of Elizabeth Barrett Browning’s 
Complete Works comprises six volumes (18mo, 
4 x6 inches), enclosed in a strong case with hinged 
cover. Each volume contains a frontispiece in pho- 
togravure. The editing, by Charlotte Porter and 
Helen A. Clarke, has been carefully and helpfully 
done, and the initial volume is supplied with a 
Biographical Introduction and Bibliography. The 
edition is convenient and desirable ; and its general 
get-up is suggestive of presentation uses. 

More Omar! The volume this time contains 
Fitzgerald’s versions of the Rubdiydt, a Life of 
Fitzgerald, some verses to Omar by Justin H. 
McCarthy, a poem by Porter Garnett, a batch of 
Notes, a Life of Omar — quite enough for one’s 
money. But to make the volume thicker yet its 
leaves of rather heavy calendered paper are 
doubled, so that, despite the quantitative thinness 
of its piece de résistance, we get a fairly thick 
octavo after all. Omar is difficult to illustrate, 
but Miss Florence Lundborg has tried hard to do 
him some sort of justice in this publication. Candor 
compels us to say that where Vedder succeeded 
indifferently well, Miss Lundborg has scarcely 
succeeded at all. Her drawings smack a little 
of Vedder's wild and whirling symbolizations. 
They smack perhaps more of Aubrey Beardsley — 
of whose fantasticalities we have surely had enough. 
We sincerely wish Miss Lundborg better luck next 
time in point of subject, for she deserves it. The 
volume is heavy to the hand, and its cover shows 
an uninviting combination in dull chocolate and 
black. (Doxey’s.) 

Miss Margaret Armstrong is well and deserv- 
edly to the fore this season as a decorative artist, 
and in Messrs. Dodd, Mead & Co.'s ornate edition 
of Browning’s “ Pippa Passes” she acquits herself 
cieditably as an illustrator proper as well. The 
decorations of the volume are very profuse, the 
main feature being the marginal borders and semi- 
borders showing a medley of designs in figures, 
symbols, slightly conventionalized foliage, flowers, 
fruit, ete. A border of very light vellum-tint 





surrounds the text of each page, and serves as an 
effective ground for the drawings. The cover is 
decidedly one of the prettiest of the year, and the 
publication, all in all, is well conceived and well 
wrought out. 

The richly colored and gilded cover-design, pro- 
fuse illustrations, and illuminated title-page lend 
distinction to the outer ensemble of the seasonable 
gift-book entitled “ Women of the Bible” (Harper). 
The text consists of twelve sketches of Biblical 
heroines — Eve, Sarah, Miriam, Ruth, Esther, 
Mary the Mother of Jesus, ete. — from the pens of 
as many eminent divines, Dr. Lyman Abbott, Dr. 
Henry Van Dyke, Cardinal Gibbons, Bishop Hurst, 
Bishop Potter, and others. The learned and rev- 
erend writers have treated their respective themes 
gracefully and entertainingly, as well as instruct- 
ively ; so that the book, with its liberal embellish- 
ments, is one to charm as well as edify. 

A temper as sweet and as contemplative as Wal- 
ton’s, a sense for the subtler facts of nature as fine 
as Jefferies’s, lend distinction among works of its 
class to Dr. Charles C. Abbott’s “In Nature’s 
Realm” (Albert Brandt, Trenton), a charming 
volume which we have already had occasion to 
praise. For the comparatively uninitiated votary 
of Nature, who would study her in all her moods 
and divine her best-kept secrets, we know of no 
better or pleasanter guide, philosopher, and friend, 
than Dr. Abbott. The volume is suitably illus- 
trated by Oliver Kemp, and we are glad especially 
to eall attention to the typographical beauty of the 
book and to the exceptional quality of the material 
used in its manufacture —a feature characteristic 
of all of this publisher's productions that we have 
seen. 

The exquisite setting bestowed by its publishers 
upon Eugene Field's newspaper skit entitled “ The 
Temptation of Friar Gonsol” (Woodward & 
Lothrop) will be a matter of some wonderment to 
readers outside the circle of Mr. Field's old 
familiars, and therefore unable to appreciate the 
local and personal hits which are the life of the 
piece, such as it has. The fun of “ Friar Gonsol ” 
is not of a side-splitting order, in any case. Out- 
wardly the volume is very pretty and artistic. It 
contains several portraits of the author, a facsimile 
of the “ proof ” of “ Friar Gonsol,” and so on. The 
cover is of semi-flexible white vellum tied with 
cherry ribbons, and the edition is limited to three 
hundred copies. 

«Contemporary American Composers,” by Rupert 
Haghes, and “ Famous Pianists of To-Day and Yes- 
terday,” by Henry C. Lahee, form a brace of ac- 
ceptable additions to Messrs. L. C. Page & Co.’s 
pretty and convenient “ Music Lovers’ Series.” Mr. 
Hughes has written a well considered and rather 
comprehensive critical stady of contemporary na- 
tive music, and his researches have Jed him to the 
cheerful conclusion that some of the very best mod- 
ern music is being written here at home, and only 
needs the light to secure its due meed of praise. 
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Mr. Haghes’s industry is patent throughout the 
book, and we admit the force of his contention that 
the fact that he has gone through “at least a ton 
of American compositions ” with undiminished en- 
thusiasm is evidence of some virtue in native music 
—examples of which, by the way, he reproduces. 
Among the composers treated in the volume are Ed- 
ward MacDowell, John P. Sousa, Henry Schoene- 
feld, G. W. Chadwick, Harry Rowe Shelley, F. F. 
Bullard, A. J. Goodrich, Margaret Ruthven, Lang, 
ete. — More biographical in treatment are Mr. 
Lahee’s sketches of “ Famous Pianists,” issued by 
the same firm, in the same series. The names are 
arranged as nearly as possible in chronological or- 
der, and the list includes, besides artists of world- 
wide reputation, the best known local pianists, both 
of Europe and America. Mr. Lahee writes agree- 
ably, and with ample knowledge of his theme. Each 
volume is liberally equipped with portraits, and 
each forms a pretty and suitable gift for a music- 
joving friend. 

Mrs. Elizabeth F. Ellet’s comprehensive series 
of sketches of “ Women of the American Revolu- 
tion” is deservedly republished in attractive form 
and with a generous array of portraits, by Messrs. 
George W. Jacobs & Co. Mrs. Anne Hollingsworth 
Wharton supplies a needed Introduction. The 
table of contents shows a long list of names, many 
of which will doubtless be unfamiliar to most read- 
ers, but none of which seem to be unworthy of 
inclasion. Mrs. Ellet’s sketches were written long 
before the current fad for things Colonial showed 
itself, and this may be considered by some a point 
in their favor. Her material, too, was gathered 
at a time when it was still possible to question wit- 
nesses who could speak from memory directly to 
the facts, and hence, as Mrs. Wharton notes, there 
are many passages in the book in which the fruit 
of such gleaning is manifest in the vividness and 
cireumstantiality with which scenes and characters 
are depicted. 

Dividing the sexes with a Shaker-like strictness, 
Mr. Lewis C. Strang prepares two volumes of con- 
temporaneous dramatic history, calling one “ Prima 
Donnas and Soubrettes” and the other, “Cel- 
ebrated Comedians,” using the same sub-title for 
both — “of Light Opera and Musical Comedy in 
America” (Page). The two volumes, bound in 
white for Christmas gifts, have the same general 
plan and treatment throughout. Mr. Strang’s 
concern is with singers and comedians whose at- 
tractions still pass current among us, and in this 
regard he is catholic in his tastes. In one volume 
Misses Alice Nielson, Lillian Russell, Virginia 
Earle, Fay Templeton, Della Fox, Josephine Hall, 
Mesdames Edna Wallace Hopper, Jessie Bartlett 
Davis, and others of their sisters find place beside 
such professional “entertainers” as Miss Marie 
Dressler and Miss Maud Raymond, and are dis- 
cussed in a breezy, newspaperish manner. In the 
other volume inclusiveness also is sought rather 
than particularity, such extremes as Mr. Henry 





Clay Barnabee and Mr. Francis Wilson, Mr. Digby 
Bell and the Rogers Brothers, Mr. Frank E. Dan- 
iels and Mr. Peter F. Dailey, Mr. Henry E. Dixey 
and Mr. Otis Harlan meeting in the pages. The 
two books speak more for American good nature 
than American art, either musical or histrionic. 
Numerous half-tone reproductions of photographs 
decorate the volumes. 

A rather happy conception is embodied in the 
desirable volume entitled “ Wonders of Nature” 
(Dodd), the contents of which have been edited, 
and in some instances translated, by Miss Esther 
Singleton. The book is a compilation of deserip- 
tions by writers of more or less celebrity, of striking 
natural views and scenic phenomena, the principle 
or ground of selection being subjectiveness of treat- 
ment and literary merit, rather than topographical 
or scientific accuracy and interest. The selections 
have been made with taste, and where translation 
has been called for it has been gracefully and intel- 
ligently done. There are forty-six papers in all, and 
nearly as many full-page plates in half-tone, which 
are of le quality. Those seeking models of 
style in this order of descriptive writing will find 
the book a treasure-house of examples. 

Mrs. Sarah P. McL. Greene’s racy New 
novel “ Vesty of the Basins” ( Harper) has already 
won its way to public favor, and we are glad to see 
it reissued in tempting Holiday dress, of which the 
‘main feature is the many illustrations from draw- 
ings by Otto H. Bacher and from photographs by 
Clifton Johnson. Mr. Johnson’s photographs serve 
to accentuate the local flavor of the book, while its 
“daown East” drollery and quiet sentiment are 
faithfully reflected in Mr. Bacher’s designs. A 
welcome addition is the frontispiece portrait of the 
author. 

“ The Friendly Year” (Scribner) is a little year- 
book of selections in prose and verse, an extract 
for each day, from the works of Dr. Henry van 
Dyke, chosen and arranged by the Rev. George 
Sidney Webster. An extract from these 
and wholesome writings is a good thing certainly 
to begin the day with, and Dr. Webster’s little an- 
thology should find friends. In indicating his prin- 
ciple of selection the editor says: “I have not 
sought to illustrate literary qualities, so much as to 
bring out the dominant note of human friendliness 
and comradeship, which runs through the writings 
of an author who knows books well, but who cares 
more for people.” A portrait of Dr. van Dyke 
forms the frontispiece. 

The very presentable yet moderate-priced new 
edition of Fenimore Cooper published by the 
Macmillan Co. opens promisingly with “ The Last 
of the Mohicans.” e volume — a handy, full 
gilt, rather closely but legibly-printed 12mo in 
light-green binding — is prefaced by a general 
Introduction on Cooper by Mr. Mowbray Morris, 
and contains twenty-five drawings of good quality 
by Mr. H. M. Brock. We are glad to say that 
Mr. Brock has not unduly. “ Remingtonized ” his 
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‘author, but has impliedly recognized in his romance- 
tinged designs the fact that we go to Cooper for 
the solace that comes from shaking off for the 
nonce the real and the literal, and that we would 
therefore be likely to prove the reverse of grateful 
to the artist who might persist in thrusting it back 
upon us every few pages in his provokingly matter- 
of-fact pictures. 

In “ The Pilgrim Shore” (Little, Brown, & Co. ) 
Mr. E. H. Garrett has done for the South Shore 
of Massachusetts Bay what he did for the North 
Shore of New England in his “Romance and 
Reality of the Puritan Coast.” The whole South 
Shore and its towns, Dorchester, Neponset, Quincy, 
Weymouth, Hingham, Hull, Duxbury, Plymouth, 
ete., is treated in this volame. There are many 
full-page drawings and vignettes, the treatment 
mingling deseription and fancy in due proportions. 
The book is pleasantly written, and makes a brave 
showing in its tasteful binding of white and gold. 

Considerable amusement may be found in Mr. 
Gay Wetmore Carryl’s “ Mother Goose for Grown- 
Ups” (Harper), and we should be sorry to possess 
the soul that could see nothing funny in Mr. Peter 
Newell’s illustrations in the same. Mr. Carry] has 

the old nursery jingles in much the same 
manner as he dealt with the fables of La Fontaine 
some time since. Mr. Newell has a humor all his 
own; but his debt as an artist to Boutet de Monvel 
is plain. Other drawings in the book are by Mr. 
Gustave Verbeck. 


Charles Lever’s rollicking song of “Tipperary. 


Joe,” which readers of “Jack Hinton, the Guards- 
man” will remember, makes its appearance, re- 


christened “ The Song of a Vagabond Huntsman” + 


(Russell), in « flat oblong volume, with a gayly 
colored frontispiece and a number of other pictures 
in monotint, all the work of Wm. Anderson Sher- 
wood. Mr. Sherwood's drawings, of which there 
are one to each verse, faithfully reflect the humor 
of the song, and the book should certainly find 
favor in the Hibernian eye. 

Mr. Oliver Herford’s skill in versification lends 
@ certain distinction to most of the whimsically 
humorous verse in his little book of collected poems 
entitled “Overheard in a Garden” (Scribner). 
The book is full of pretty conceits and neatly- 
turned rhymes, and the drawings, also by Mr. Her- 
ford, duly reflect the spirit of the text. The cover- 
design, in colors, is quaintly fancied, and tempts 
one to peep within. 

The quaint fun of that funniest of our illustra- 
tors, F. Opper, is pleasantly exemplified in the 
thirty odd drawings, each with its accompanying 
serap of verse, contained in the flat folio volume 
entitled “The Folks in Fannyville” (Russell). 
Mr. Opper’s pictures are always irresistible, and 
while his humor is broad, it is never vulgar — a 
decided merit in a day when there is no little tempt- 
ation from press and public to eschew it. 

The publishers of “ Life” have issued, under the 
title, “Fore! Life’s Book for Golfers,” a flat 





quarto volume wherein are set forth pictorially the 
ways and humors of the votaries of the fashionable 
game. The pictures are cleverly drawn, and the 
book seems a capital one to while away spare 
moments at the country elub. 

Lovers of choice book-making will be strongly 
tempted by Messrs. Dodd, Mead & Co.’s artistic yet 
venturesome edition of Sterne’s “ Sentimental Jour- 
ney.” The volume is rather freely rubricated, and 
its color element is accentuated by the boldly ex- 
ecuted frontispiece in black, dark-green, and red, 
showing the immortal traveller about to hand the 
lady into the Désodligeant. 

Two trim little volumes entitled “American Wit 
and Humor” (Jacobs) are devoted, as the reader 
may surmise, to funny sayings culled from the 
columns of the comic papers, and from the “ comic 
columns” of papers not wholly comic. The con- 
tents of the volumes are conveniently arranged, 
and those who relish ne fun may find the 
cream of it skimmed deftly into these two littl 
books, each of which contains a frontispiece por- 
trait — Dr. Holmes and Mark Twain, respectively, 
—though how Dr. Holmes got into such company 
we are at a loss to conjecture. ; 

We have not heretofore, so far as we remember, 
been called upon to notice a set of illustrative draw- 
ings by Florence Goldsmith Chandler, whose name 
as an illustrator is new to us; but we take pleasure 
now in commending the fine poetic feeling and 
graceful sentiment apparent in her fifteen full-page 
designs which embellish the chastely ornate volume 
of devotional poems, entitled “ Psalms of Soul,” by 
William Bradford Dickson, published by the Tri- 
bune Co., of South Bend, Indiana. Mr. Dickson’s 
verses are warmed throughout with real religious 
fervor, and their formal quality is respectable. The 
publishers have shown good taste in the make-up 
of the volume. 

Very dainty and fraught with mementos of sun- 
nier days are the twin anthologies of poems about 
flowers and poems about birds, respectively entitled 
“ Among the Flowers” and “ Among the Birds” 
(Estes), each volume brightened with its series of 
gayly-colored plates. The selections in each book 
are made with taste, and mostly from the standard 

The volumes are portable and pocketable ; 
and either would form a pleasant companion for a 
ramble in places where, it is good to know, birds 
and flowers will again abound. 

Goldsmith’s “She Stoops to Conquer,” impec- 
eably printed, and liberally strewn with drawings 
by E. A. Abbey, is wine of the sort that needs no 
bush. The book was a favorite several seasons ago, 
and now makes its reappearance in a new binding 
of unique design. (Harper.) 

Mr. Edwin Markham’s harrowing production 
(no pun intended), “The Man with the Hoe,” is 
now included in the dainty “Lark Editions” 
(Doxey’s) of popular modern verse, so that the 
American farmer who likes a portrayal of himeelf 
as a “ monstrous thing distorted and soul-quenched ” 
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may have it in a pretty and pocketable volume at 
a moderate price. The artistic decorations in car- 
mine and black, by Mr. Porter Garnett, help to 
make an attractive page, and there is a well- 
executed frontispiece after Millet. 

“ Beautiful Thoughts from Robert and Eliza- 
beth Browning” (Pott) is a pretty volume of selec- 
tions from the writings of these poets, a pageful 
for each day in the year. The book is ornately 
bound in sage-green and gold, with vignette of Mr. 
Browning; and the editor, Miss Margaret Shipp, 
has done her work with taste and discernment. 

Dr. Maltbie D. Babcock, whose calendar last 
year attracted attention through its pious and sen- 
tentious aspirations for each day of the year, has 
issued “ Dr. Babcock’s Calendar for 1901” (John 
S. Bridges & Co.), making not only the necessary 
changes for another year, but adding numerous 
significant thoughts aptly expressed, at the same 
time rewriting many of the older ones. 

Mr. Cartin’s good version of Sienkiewicz’s fine 
prose poem “ The Judgment of Peter and Paul on 
Olympus ” is brought out by Messrs. Little, Brown, 
& Co. in an attractive booklet delicately bound in 
white, with illustrations. A pleasing page has been 
made by printing the text in violet, with a marginal 


frame in light-green. 








BooKS FOR THE YOUNG. 
IL 


Fighting The Vulgate would have us read that the 
on land salutation of the heavenly choir is not for 
and sea. all mankind, but is to be translated, “ Peace 
on earth to men of good will!” What, then, of the 
books of war and rumors of war which continue to hold 
the first place (if numbers are a proof) in the reading 
provided for the young at this time? History, it is 
true, is as bloody as a butcher’s shambles; but need it 
remain so? The first book of the group before us, in 
point of time, is by Mr. Edward Robins, a plentifully 
illustrated account of a most disastrous rout, entitled 
«With Washington in Braddock’s Cam oe ” (Jacobs). 

It gives an excellent impression of Washington in the 
first flush of his manhood, and introduces that General 
Gage whom he was to shut up in Boston not very many 
years later. Yet Washington was greatest because of 
his hold on the hearts of his countrymen, and he was 
first in peace as well as first in war. This latter phase 
of his character is obscured in such a work, interesting 
as it is in other respects. — Mr. Hezekiah Butterworth 
rescues the incident of the Knight of the Golden Horse- 
shoe from ill-deserved oblivion by preparing “In the 
Days of Jefferson; or, The Six Golden Horseshoes, a 
Tale of Republican poe (Appleton), a story of 
continental expansion and of Jefferson’s youth and 
manhood, the more striking because it is a book with 
little or no bloodshed. Mr. Frank T. Merrill provides 
the drawings for the volume, which is one to be read 
and pondered over, even though the Jeffersonian enthu- 
siast may fancy he detects a note of something less than 
complete approbation for the hero in the hero’s present 
biographer. — Aggression to-day must certainly revive 
tales of aggression yesterday, so the announcement of 








a series of three books concerning the Mexican War, 
from the busy pen of Captain Ralph Bonehill, is not to 
be wondered at, though Americans generally have left 
that unfortunate conflict to deserved silence. But the 
first of the three books, “For the Liberty of Texas ” 
(Estes), dealing as it does with San Antonio and the 
Alamo and ending with the battle of San Jacinto, does 
not bring forward the facts which led Abraham Lincoln 
to his cordial detestation of President Polk. — “ Trav- 
ellers’ Tales of South Africa” (Estes) is also by Mr. 
Hezekiah Butterworth, with illustrations drawn from 
numerous sources, a book which hardly does itself jus- 
tice with such a title. It contains some account of events 
in South Africa leading up to the present war, but its 
concern is even more with hunters and missionaries. 
Nor is the field limited to South Africa alone, the cen- 
tral portion of the continent coming in for a word of 
comment. — Mr. Edward Stratemeyer has a method 
the reverse of literary, but it enables him to bring out 
the sort of books that boys to like, or there 
could not be so many of them. “On to Pekin; or, Old 
Glory in China ” (Lee & Shepard) is the latest of these, 
and those who are quite sure that American civilization 
has suffered nothing from its contact with the inhab- 
itants of China in recent months will find much to enjoy 
in the book. The hero has been met in others of the 
author’s stories of battle, and there is much second- 
hand information about the scene of the war which is 
not a war. — Historical frankness characterizes the 
Very Reverend Cyrus Townsend Brady’s “Reuben 
James, a Hero of the Forecastle” (Appleton) to a 
remarkable extent. James is one of the most pictur- 
esque figures in American naval history, and his utter 
self-devotion in saving the life of the younger Decatur 
a ee ee poets and 
prose writers alike. Mr. James Jeffrey Roche 
composed his thrilling lines, he killed the sailor out of 
hand: a full-fledged hero who insists upon living 
many years, most of them in liquor, is more or less 
discouraging to poetry. But Mr. Brady tells the story 
of the brave man’s life, and adds in an appendix nearly 
all that is said of him by others, concealing nothing. 
Last year Mr. Ralph Barbour wrote one 
pant A wil of the best books of the season, and he has 
his performance this season with 
“ For the Honor of the School, a Story of School Life 
and Interscholastic Sport” (Appleton). Hillton, the 
institution’ Of learning Penick was the scene of “The 
Half-Back,” appears again in this second volume, and 
brings forth the regret that some real school had not 
been selected and named, after the fashion of “Tem 
Brown’s School Days.” Mr. Barbour’s books are whole- 
some from cover to cover, interesting enough to held 
the attention of any man who has not let his wits get 
“ square-toed ” also, in Thackeray’s phrase, and without. 
a bit of that forced romance which too many writers. 
inject into boys’ stories. Mr. C. M. Relyea’s pictures. 
add to the reality of the incidents they represent. — It 
is not necessary to have a mean boy in a book, and Mr. 
Eustace Williams is right in making his p ist sin 
in haste and t at leisure in “The Substitute 
Quarter-Back ” pnts eon The boy with whom the nar- 
rative is chiefly he is not the hero in 
the usual manly wearer ym of signals of the 
school. football team to its rival in re for having 
been taken off the first eleven and je a substitute 
just before the match. It is a delicate situation, but is 
well handled. Mr. L. J. Bridgman makes the pictures. 
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— Mr. George Alfred Henty leaves English boys fora 
time, and deals with a young American and a young 
Mexican in his latest volume, “In the Hands of the 
Cave-Dwellers” (Harper). The title gives it a certain 
¢ sound, but the date goes back no further than 
1832, and the cave-dwellers are kindred to the Apaches 
of our southwestern frontier. The story is full of blood 
and adventure, with a bit of romance thrown in for good 
measure. — Teaching the youthful idea how to shoot 
with a fowlin is the animating motive of “The 
Duck - Hunte rs” (Estes), and the author, Mr. 
Pele I Kolleam has given bio beak seal veleo by 
pn am A Hy ote ype —~ ga 8 
habits of American game birds. Mr, 
J. W. |, Sh Menntley Gotland ennte ofthe sistares, tub enest 
-of them are reproduced from Audubon’s famous plates, 
making the work a treasure to the boy who inclines to- 
ward being a naturalist, as healthy boys generally do.— 
“The Fortune Hunters of the Philippines” (Mershon 
Co.) sounds as if Senator Beveridge had invented the 
title, but it is really much simpler than that. The au- 
thor, Mr. Louis Charles, wished a scene for the discovery 
of some buried Spanish treasure, and our new islands 
ised rather better than any others, so he sent his 
three American boys to Manila and its neighborhood. 
There is action enough in the book for twenty, and the 
reader draws a long breath when the wealth is safe in 

American hands. — “ Bully, Fag and Hero” (Page), is 

the tale of an English public school. It abounds with 
scenes strange to American understandings, one of the 
ipal personages of the story being the “ Black 

” head uetenaaienenetee 
borbood of the school. The illustrations, by Mr. 8. H. 
Vedder, are quite as realistic as the narrative, which 
is from the pen of Mr. Charlies J. Mansford. — Second 
of the “ Woodranger Tales” (Page), by Mr. G. Waldo 
Browne, is “The Young Gunbearer.” It deals with 
the condition of the Acadians whom Longfellow cel- 
ebrated in “ Evangeline,” as they were flourishing at 
the time of King George’s War. The pi as in 
the earlier number of the series, are by Mr. Louis 
Meynell. 


Foremost among stories for girls we wel- 
a come Miss Laura E. Ri ’s new vol- 
ume “ Rita” (Estes), because it tells the 
story of a small Cuban patriot, daughter of a Spanish 


mother and American father, who is first and last for 
“Cuba libre!” “Dear is my country,” said Francis 
Lieber, “ but liberty is dearer.” The sentiment is not 
a usual one in books intended for those who are to rock 
the cradle and rule the world in a few brief years. — 
“For Tommy, and Other Stories ” (Estes) is also by 
Miss Laura E. Richards, and is for somewhat smaller 
girls. It has nothing to do with Christmas particularly, 
but it has “‘ Moses” and “Billy” and various other 
alluring young gentlemen scattered through the narra- 
tives in a convincing way. — Mrs. L. T. Meade’s excel- 
lently contrived stories are augmented by “ A Plucky 
Girl” (Jacobs), an interesting account of the life of a 
young English geatlewoman who induces her mother to 
take “paying guests” after their fortune has given 
ee 
of character-building, if not of comfort and ease. 
is a hero, too, who makes his proper bow at the fall of 
the curtain, in the approved manner.— Mrs. Moles- 
worth’s « Three Witches ” (Lippincott) are three young 
po who abundantly deserve the appellation. Mr. 
Baumer provides the excellent illustrations. Mrs. 





time. They deserve the uniformiy high reputation 
given them, being simple, unaffected, and in — 
“Chums” (Estes) comes as a surprise, being from the 
hand of the late Maria Louise Pool. It is a school story 
to begin with, and a story of country life to end with, 
er unconventional and sprightly throughout. Mr. 
. Bridgman furnishes the wash drawings which 
emphasize the text. — Mrs. Josephine a 
writes a helpful and pleasant book of tales, calling 
“ Sister’s Vocation, and Other Girls’ Stories” (Seeib. 
ner). The interests in its pages are varied, as such 
titles as “ A College Girl” and “ A Taste of Bohemia” 
indicate. —“ The Girls of Bonnie Castle” (Jacobs) is 
a summer and winter book by Miss Izola L. Forrester, 
with pictures by Miss Anna Weatherbey Parry. Chi- 
cago and the West make their appearance here, as well 
as the East of America. —“ Esther in Maine” (Jen- 
nings & Pye) tells of some half-grown children who 
have a good time under certain slight disadvantages 
and contrive te keep their elders employed at the same 
time. The book is simple and wholesome. — Miss 
Amy E. Blanchard contributes to the more sedate joys 
of the holiday season with “ Dimple Dallas” (Jacobs), 
an account of a mild-mannered little girl with a passion 
for being good. Miss Ida Waugh has made the draw- 
ings for the book, which resembles its numerous pre- 
decessors from the same hand. — Kentucky, that land 
of lovely women and ential men, is the special 
a » ben snea Annie Fellows-Johnson, who uses it 
to good ad in “The Little Colonel’s House 
Party” (Page), ¢ Se by Mr. Louis Meynell. The 
“little colone » is both a colonelet and a coloneless, 
and a bright little American girl in the n. Bears, 
soft Southern accents, darkies, and local pana make 
the book both unusual and attractive. — From the same 
hand, but with pictures by Miss Etheldred B. Barry, 
comes “ The Story of Dago” (Page), “ Dago” being a 
little monkey, fascinating to read about, as these small 
cousins of ours always are. Mrs. Fellows-Johnson 
carries him through some most laughable adventures, 
in one of which he stops an express train by swinging 
on the bell rope.— With well-worn plots, the two stories 
which make up “ Old Lady and Young Laddie” (James 
H. West Co.) have undoubted pertinence at this time, 
and inculeate the best of morals. They are by Mrs. 
Kate Whiting Patch, with pictures by Miss Bertha G. 
Davidson. — Those who recall “ The Prince of the Pin 
Elves,” by Mr. Charles Lee Sleight, will be glad to read 
a continuation of the story from the same hand, with 
numerous illustrations by Miss Alice S. Butler. The 
same Harry who was so honored in the Pin Country 
how goes visiting among “ The Water People ” (Page), 
this time with his little sister Helen, and wonderful 
things happen in sathotie Wet .— “For his Country” 
(Page) is the pathetic le story of a small boy in 
France who is more than ordinarily homesick for the 
United States. Mr. Marshall Saunders includes an- 
other short story, “Grandmother and the Crow,” in 
the same volume, pictures for both being provided by 
Mr. Louis Meynell. 
Pictures and The connecting of the spheres of little girl- 
stories for hood with babyhood is accomplished in a 
little readers. delightful er by the ater of « Eliza- 
beth and her German Garden,” — whomsoever, noble 
or royal, the author may chance to be. It is en- 
titled “The April Baby’s Book of Tunes, with the 
Story of How They Came to be Written” (Macmillan), 
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and the colored pictures by Miss Kate Greenaway show 
three girls of assorted sizes, two with light hair and one 
with dark hair. Mother Goose, perennial well-spring 
of wholesome mirth, is the foundation for the book, 
which is worth anyone’s while to read. Tunes are pro- 
vided, music and all, and if our children cannot all be 
Miss Greenaway’s kind of children, they can all read 
what they said and did and sang. — An ingenious and 
profitable work is labelled, somewhat extensively, “The 
Home of Santa Claus, a Story of Leslie Gordon’s 
Visit to Father Christmas, and of the Strange Sights 
he Beheld in the Town of Toys” (Cassell). It is an 
original book, especially in respect of its illustrations, 
which are reproduced from Mr. Arthur Ulyett’s photo- 
graphs. Mr. George A. Best tells the story of the dolis 
and other toys which make up the subordinate clarac- 
ters of the narrative, and their likenesses are used ina 
novel manner for the pictures. — As a welcome sequel 
to the favorite “‘ Arabella and Araminta” stories, Miss 
Gertrude Smith has provided “ The Roggie and Reggie 
Stories” (Harper), and the successful pictures of the 
previous work are made new for this by Mr. E. Mars 
and Miss M. H. Squire, all in color. Arabella and 
Araminta appear in the narrative, but not in the illus- 
trations, and the ensemble is admirable.“ The Jungle 
School ; or, Dr. Jibber-jabber Burchall’s Academy ” 
(Cassell) is by Mr. S. H. Hamer, the drawings by Mr. 
Harry B. Neilson, two ingenious and witty gentlemen 
who will be recalled as the inventors of “« Micky Magee’s 
Menagerie” a yearor two ago. The eminent ped 
at the head of this institute of learning looks mightily 
like a dog, and his pupils for all the world like monkeys, 
tigers, and their cousins and aunts, though the life is 
that of the conventional English boarding-school, con- 
siderably jollified.—-Miss M. t Johnson both writes 
and illustrates “ What Did the Black Cat Do? Guess!” 
(Estes), the band lettering being in her well-known 
manner, with pictures of things introduced instead of 
the names of them. It may be added that the Black 
Cat does almost everything, from losing a pair of spec- 
tacles to putting his feet in the ink.—Mr.S. H. Hamer 
writes the text of “Animal Land for Little People” 
(Cassell), the numerous pictures being half-tone repro- 
ductions of beasts in the London Zodlogical Gardens, 
which give the work an air of undoubted authenticity. 
—A miscellany of pictures, rhymes, and prose is to be 
found in “ Bo-Peep, a Treasury for the Little Ones” 
(Cassell). Some of the drawings are as funny as they 
can be, one concerning a boy, a cow, and a camera be- 
ing especially noteworthy. — But the greatest of all the 
collections for small boys and girls will be found again 
in “ The Little Folks’ Illustrated Annual” (Estes), for 
which the cleverest productions of many pens and pen- 
cils have been selected, with great good taste and entire 
nature. — E. Nesbit has written a most delight- 
ful addition to unnatural history, a sumptuous book 
illustrated by Mr. H. R. Millar, with a number of 
decorated pages by Mr. H. Granville Fell. The re- 
sult is given the name of “ The Book of Dragons” 
(Harper), and contains eight chapters, each dealing 
with certain interesting episodes in the life-history of 
one particular dragon. Some of these beasts are wild 
and some quite domestic in their personal habits, de- 
pending to a marked degree on the sort of example set 
them by the numerous small girls of the stories, who 
are, or ought to be, their betters. — It is an undiluted 
pleasure to anvounce a re-issue of Mr. Walter Crane’s 
large series of picture books issued by Mr. John Lane, 





the color printing and engraving by Mr. Edmund 
Evans. “The Frog Prince,” “ The Hind in the Wood,” 
and “Beauty and the Beast” are at hand, with all 
their wealth of color and detail. Apart from the his- 
toric value of the text the pictures are sufficieatly dec- 
orative to be used on the nursery walls by lovers of 
life and beauty. 


Favorite There remain for mention a few good old 
authors in books made new by the ingenuity of wri- 
new form. ters, artists, or publishers, giving a new 
lease of life to favorites which have long proved 
themselves superior to the sharpest tooth of time. Not 
the least ingenious of these is a clever adaptation of 
ZEsop by Mr. James J. Mora, which he calls “The 
Animals of Zsop” (Estes), Mr. Mora is best known 
as an artist, and his innumerable sketches, scattered 
through the text and margins, do nothing to belie his 
excellent reputation in that regard. But in addition to 
all this, he has modified and modernized the ancient 
fables in quite the spirit of the original, leaving a book 
which will amuse at the same time that it impresses 
the good old lessons of the lapsing ages. —Judge 
Edward Abbott Parry has returned to an earlier man- 
ner in his rendering of “ Don Quixote of the Mancha” 
(John Lane), leaving the broader humor of his “ Butter- 
scotia” for an adaptation of John Shelton’s famous 
translation. Mr. Walter Crane makes the drawings 
for the sumptuous work, which, though it contains 
hardly a tithe of Cervantes’s history, is excellently 
done, once the audacity of it has been condoned. — Of 
less daring, perhaps because the text is in a more 
archaic English, is Miss Mary Macleod’s “ Book of 
King Arthur and His Noble Knights” (E. & J. B. 
Young & Co.), with a careful introduction by Mr. 
John W. Hales, and numerous illustrations by the 
sculptor, Mr. A. G. Walker. The stories are taken 
bodily from Sir Thomas Malory, and the introduction 
rejoices in a biographical aceount of that gentle knight, 
made possible by Professor Kittredge’s recent investi- 
gations and discoveries. The book is a joy to those 
who have the love of the Round Table in their hearts, 
and will answer for large children as well as small. — 
“Fairy Tales from the Arabian Nights” (Macmillan) 
contains most of the prime favorites of that glowing 
work, including accounts of such important function- 
aries as Ali Baba, Aladdin, Prince Camaralzaman, the 
King of Persia, and the Princess of the Sea. Twelve 
pictures by Mr. T. H. Robinson, the frontispiece in 
color, make the little book a delight.— With Mr. 
George Ludington Weed’s “ Life of St. John for the 
Young” (Jacobs), a companion to last year’s life of 
St. Paul, both of them pious and carefully-executed 
works, the reviewer of children’s books wishes his 
readers a very merry new century. 


Mr. A. B. Hrnps has undertaken a new translation 
of Vasari’s “Lives of the Painters, Sculptors, and 
Architects” for the “Temple Classics” (Macmillan). 
The edition will comprise eight volumes, three of 
which are now ready. Other recent issues in the same 
series include the second and third volumes of Macau- 
lay’s Essays; the second volume of Mr. F. S. Ellis’s 
interesting adaptation of “ The Romance of the Rose”; 
the sixth volume in Caxton’s version of “The Golden 
Legend”; and a one-volume edition of Mrs. Gaskell’s 
“Cranford,” with a frontispiece portrait of the author 
which is as charming as the story itself. 
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NOTES. 


The Macmillan Co. have published Irving’s “Sketch 
Book” in their school series of “Pocket English 
Classics.” 

Mr. H. W. Mabie’s “ Norse Stories Retold from the 
Eddas,” now nearly twenty years old, is published in a 
second edition by Messrs. Dodd, Mead & Co. 

“Inductive Lessons in Rhetoric,” by Miss Frances 
W. Lewis, accompanied by a “teacher’s manual” in 

phlet form, is a recent publication of Messrs. D. C. 
eath & Co. 

A new and cheaper edition of Mr. Howard Crosby 
Biatler’s interesting work on “Scotland’s Ruined Ab- 
beys,” first issued last year, has been published by the 
Maemillan Co. 

Messrs. Ginn & Co. publish “One Thousand Prob- 
lems in Physics,” by Messrs. William H. Snyder and 
Irving O. Palmer. As a labor-saving manual for 
teachers, this little bock is of distinct value. 

The exclusive rights for the publication of the 
French text of M. Rostand’s “L’Aiglon” in the 
United States have been secured by Messrs. Bren- 
tano’s, who will issue the work immediately. 

Messrs. T. Y. Crowell & Co. announce for immedi- 
ate publication a book by the Rev. Stopford A. Brooke, 
entitled “ Religion in Literature and Religion in Life.” 
The same firm will also issue at once a new book of 
verses by Sir Lewis Morris. 

“ Studies of Plant Life,” published by Messrs. D. C. 
Heath & Co., is a manual of elementary exercises for 
classes in botany, the joint work of three experienced 
teachers, Messrs. Herman S. Pepoon, Walter R. 
Mitchell, and Fred B. Maxwell. 

Macaulay’s essays on Addison and Milton, and 
Milton’s “ Minor Poems,” all edited by Mr. Arthur P. 
Walker, constitute three volumes of the series of 
« English Classics” published by Messrs. D. C. Heath 
& Co., and now issued in a new dress. 

A new translation of Flaubert’s “ Salammbé,” made 
by Madame Zeniiide A. Ragozin, has been published 
by Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, in their series entitled 
* Tales of the Heroic Ages.” The volume is illustrated, 
historically rather than imaginatively. 

“International Law,” by Mr. F. E. Smith, is a 
“Temple Primer” (Macmillan) that ought to be found 
useful by a great many readers in these days of wars 
and rumors of wars, of diplomatic tension and the 
benevolent assimilation of inferior peoples. 

« Botany: An Elementary Text for Schools,” by Mr. 
L. H. Bailey, is the latest work of that prolific and 
authoritative author, and is published by the Macmillan 
Co. It is aschool book of the modern methods, and 
is noticeable for the beauty of its many illustrations. 

The latest additions to the attractive pictorial sou- 
venirs of popular actors and actresses of the day pub- 
lished by Mr. R. H. Russell are devoted to Mr. John 
Drew as “ Richard Carvel,” Miss Annie Russell in “A 
Royal Family,” and Miss Maude Adams in “ L’Aiglon.” 

We have received several new numbers in the series 
of “ Home and School Classics” published by Messrs. 
D. C. Heath & Co. Notable among these pamphlet 
texts are the abridged Shakespearian plays edited by 
Mrs. Sarah Willard Hiestand. Large type and simple 
illustrations make these texts very attractive. “Gul- 
liver’s Travels,” edited by Mr. Thomas M. Balliet, 








make up two other numbers of the series, and two 
others still are Ruskin’s “ King of the Golden River,” 
edited by Professor M. V. O’Shea, and Lamb’s “ Ad- 
ventures of Ulysses,” edited by Professor W. P. Trent. 

The Messrs. Putnam are the publishers of a “ Knick- 
erbocker Literature Series,” intended for school use as 
supplementary reading matter, and the initial volume 
is an abridgement of Mr. Theodore Roosevelt’s « Win- 
ning of the West,” the editing done by Mr. Frank 
Lincoln Olmsted. 

Having undertaken to prepare the papers of Chief 
Justice Salmon P. Chase for publication by the Histor- 
ical Manuscripts Commission of the American His- 
torical Association, Mr. Herbert Friedenwald would 
be glad to hear from all persons having original Chase 
papers in their ion. He may be addressed at 
1300 Locust St., Philadelphia. 

An interesting reprint of an unique book originally 
issued in the early part of the century will shortly be 
published by Messrs. Truslove, Hanson & Comba. The 
work is from the pen of James Puckle, N.P., and bears 
the lengthy title, «The Club; or, A Grey Cap for a 
Green Head: Moral Maxims, Advice, and Cautions, in 
a Dialogue between a Father and Son.” The reprint 
will contain an Introduction by Mr. Austin Dobson, 
and will be illustrated with fifty wood-cuts from de- 
signs by Thurston. 

“The Day’s Work Series” is a collection of small 
volumes published by Messrs. L. C. Page & Co. Thir- 
teen volumes have just been sent us, of which the fol- 
lowing may be named as typical of the whole: “The 
Strength of Being Clean,” by President D. S. Jordan; 
* Why Go to Church?” by Dr. Lyman Abbott; “Our 
Common Christianity,” by Dean Stanley; and “ The 
Wisdom of Washington,” selected by James Parton. 
The other volumes range all the way from Emerson to 
Bok in their authorship and their weightiness. 

Christmas week will witness the usual gatherings of 
the scientific societies, and the chief places of interest 
this year will be Detroit and Philadelphia. The Amer- 
ican. Economic Association is to meet in the former 
city, while the latter will be the meeting-place of the 
Arelteological Institute, the Philological Association, 
the Modern Language Association, the Oriental Soci- 
ety, and the Folk Lore Society. The programmes 
prepared for these meetings are of great interest, and 
should attract a large attendance in both cities. 

In the death of Professor Burke Aaron Hinsdale, of 
the University of Michigan, Tae Drat has lost one of 
its most valued contributors, and American historical 
scholarship one of its leading representatives. Pro- 
fessor Hinsdale was born in Ohio, March 31, 1837, 
and his career was a striking illustration of the way in 
which intellectual force can make itself felt when de- 
prived of the ordinary technical training. Although 
he did not have the advantages of a college education, 
he became president of a college at the age of thirty- 
three, and occupied this post from 1870 to 1882. He 
left Hiram College to become superintendent of the 
Cleveland schools from 1882 to 1886. In 1888 he 
began his connection with the University of Michigan, 
his chair being that of pedagogy. He was the author 
of “The Old Northwest,” «The American Govern- 
ment,” “ How to Study and Teach History,” “ Teach- 
ing the Language Arts,” and many other books in his 
chosen fields of history and pedagogy. He died on the 
29th of November, at Atlanta, Georgia. 
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LisT OF NEW BOOKS. 





[The following list, containing 238 titles, includes books 
received by Tue Diat since its last issue.] 





BIOGRAPHY AND REMINISCENCES. 


Memoirs and Correspondence of Coven Patmore. 
By Basil Champneys. In 2 vols., illus. in 
etc., large 8vo, uncut. illan Co. $10.50 net. 


Literary } Friends and Acquaintance: A Pesce Retro- 
iia. Authorship. By W. Howells. 
Ih 8vo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 288. v7 Brothers. 


a. a of Genius: Memories of Famous Men and 
Women of the Platform and . By Major J. B. 
Rae Oe large 8vo, gilt top, pp. 564. G. W. 


The Baroness de Bode, 1775-1803. By William S. Childe- 
Pemberton. Illus. in photogravure, o. arse 8vo, gilt 
top, uncut, pp. 296. eo $5. 

The Life of Edward Fitz-Gerald. John m ya ; with 
Introduction by Edward Clodd. Wit 12mo, 
uncut, pp. 359. H.S. Stone & Co. $2. 

Riverside Biographical Series. First vols.: Andrew 
7 by William Garrott Brown; James B. ag by 
es is How ; Benjemin Franklin, by — wey ore. 

wi _photogravure portrait, mo, t top. 
Houghton, in & Co. Per vol., 75 cts. 

Thomas Sydenham. By aan "Frank Pa M.D. 
With aw be, 12mo, Te Se ** Masters of Medicine.’’ 
Longmans, Green. $1.25 


‘William Herschel — his Work. By James Sime, M 
12mo, pp. 265. “ ae Epoch-Makers. Chasies 
Seribner’s Sons. $1.25 

Weseines Biograp! phies. New vols.: Adam Duncan, 
ach Ww. Ay. tl and ed John Westy hy Pra Bante 

= portrai’ mo, t top, uncut. 
yoard & Co. Per vol., 75 ots. ’ 
outa joes Arveree - 


With porte ns eh ak Mon: ps Bons 
i t, 24m t top, uncut, pp “ 


HISTORY. 
History of America before Columbus, according to Docu- 
ments and Approved Authors. By P. De Roo. In 2 
vols., with maps, a 8vo, gilt tops, uncut. J. B. 
Lippincott Co. $6. net 
bas 2 Successors of Drake. By Julian S. Corbett. Illus. 
vure, etc,, large 8vo, uncut, pp. 464. Longmans, 
Gam, Co. $6. 
‘The Forward Policy, ont Its Results; or, Thirty-Five 
? Wi the Tribes on our North- 
ichard Isaac 


orth-western 
Frontier of India. By R Bruce, C.L.E. 
Illas., large 8vo, uncut, pp. 382. Green, & Co. 

‘The Story of the Soldier. By Brevet -S —wty me 
George A. ge Css. Uietied) 5 a, by R. F 
Zogbaum. 12mo. “Story of the West.’ 
D. Appleton & Co. 1.50, 

Ancient Britain in the t of Modern Archwological Dis- 
coveries. By Alex. Mar. Fn pp. 206. New York: 
Cambridge ogy ty: Ses os 

The Great Boer War. A. Hi le. ith maps, 
12mo, uncut, pp. 478. Aa —— Phillips & Co. $1.50. 


Constantinople: The Story 
illiam 


pe ge By “sien Hat ‘tt Mediaeval 
Y ‘ x t , uncut, % 
Towns.”” Macmi Sor $1.50. - 
The Story of Florence. By Edmund G. Gardner; illus. by 
_ Scheos, Meane, oe tam, euent. FO 436. ‘* Medi- 
Towns.”’ Macmillan Co. $1.75. 
Epiecdes from “The Winning of the West,” 1769-1807. 
By Theodore Roosevelt. Illus., 12mo, pp. 242. ‘* Knicker- 


bocker Literature Series.” G. P. Putnam’sSons. 90c. net. 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 
A Literary History of America. yf ee Wendell. 
Hazes 8vo, gilt top, uncut, Pp. al > aed of Literary 
Charles Seribner’s Sons. 
 : Memories: Social, Historical, pac Topographical. 
By Gate Heckethorn. 12mo, gilt top, uncut, 
pp. 374. v2. 3B . Lippincott Co. $2. 








Lucid Intervals. By Edward Sandford Martin. Illus., 
Hie, oe tp, Cae, TR 264, Harper & Brothers. 

Songs of Modern Greece. With Introductions, - 
tions, and N pe. 6. F. pee, TS 12mo, top, 
uncut, pp. 307 $1.50 

The Hoosiers. By eeteh Nicholson 12mo, top. 


The Book see Saints and Friendly Beasts. By Abbie 


‘arwell Brown ; illus. iy Toney * Cory. 12 mo, pp. 226. 
Houghton, Mifflin & 1.25 
Norse Stories. adv ‘— the Eddas_ b Haein 
has 16mo, gilt top, pp. 250. Mead & 
Mountain Playmates. By Helen -% Albee. 12mo, gilt 
top, pp. 271. Houghton, & Co. $1.50. 
The Friendly Year. Chosen and arranged f orks 
of pene van Dyke a, hen ay With 


More Boon $1. B Ad . Clyde J. N 
16mo, gilt By Georg Ade oS woe Oo se 
Day’s Work Series. hae Fan ee Living, Wy 
Sarah K. Bol: : 


Dream of Lite, by Charis F. i 

K himelf i Repair Sit Ralenca’ by Ralph Weld 
, 2 oO 
oA by <—— 


“3 
ne 
; 
3 
Hl 
; 


Why Go to Ghareh? by Lyman Ab A 


a dae ae eC 


Being On er vol., 35 cts. 
Cuchulainn, the Irish Achilles. By Alfred Nutt. 18mo, 
pp. 52. London: David Nutt. 4 


NEW EDITIONS OF STANDARD LITERATURE. 


Works of Count Lyof N. Tolstoi. Edited Nathan 
Haskell Dole. a we illus., 12mo. T. Y. Crowell 
& Co. Per set, $12 

Works of Shak pe ” edition, Ed- 
tines - etn BO ae as a 360, 

us. in vure, top, uncut, pp. 
Macmillan Co. $1.50. 
The Oresesie of so? ae oe param ee 


ith ph 
rae "Per va. $1.50. 

Temple Classics. ted by lereel Gollance. 

Mocevlay's Resaye., Vol. Ill.; Romance of the 

Englished by FS. Ellis, Vol. il.; Vasari’s Lives 

Painters. Scul and Architects, trans. 

Hinds, Vols. IL and IL. Each = a vure 

tispiece, 24mo, gilt top, uncut. lan Co. Per 
50 cts. 

The Day-Dream. By Alfred Tennyson ; illus. by Amelia 
Bauerle. Steno, gio top, enced, pp. Ob. S Pccme ot 
Parnassus.”’ John Lane. 50 cts. 

Cassell’s National Library. New vols. : 
Regained, Pope’s Earlier Poems, Plato’s Crito and 
end Jakanan’s Lives off the Feet. Each 24mo. 
& Co. Per vol., paper, 10 cts, 


POETRY AND VERSE. 





The Masque of Ju ent: A ue-Drama in Five Acts 
and a Prelude. Mer, William Vaughn Moody. 12mo, 
pp. 127. Small, Maynard & Co. $1.50. | 

Idle Idyls. By olen Welle, peared by re Age Hed Oliver pases. 


a 12mo, gilt top, pp 


Songs of Two. : By Arthur Sherburne Hardy, 12mo, uncut, 
pp. 36. Charles Seribner’s Sons, $1. 
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Home-Folks. By James Whitcomb Riley. With frontis- 
16mo, gilt top, pp. 166. Bowen- Merrill Co. 


1.25, 
Fortune and Men’s : New Poems with a Play. By 
ine Preston Peabody. 12mo, uncut, pp. 111. 
. Maynard & Co. $1.50. 


Pheéthon. ee a Oe 2 eee 
Contention. —— . te SS Kings- 
ton, N. Y.: ses 


Jacinta: ‘A California Idyll, aoa Othes a By. 
V. Sutherland. 24mo, gilt top. pp. 70. Doxey’s. 

Poems of Faith and —~ By lows. 5 Haskell. 16mo, 
uncut, pp. 61. Boston: James 50 cts. 

In Cloisters Dim. By Charles Curtz Hahn, Illus., 12mo, 
pp. 182. Omaha: A. L. Stonecypher. 


FICTION. 
Lord Linlithgow. By Mosley Roberts. 12mo, pp. 318, 
Harper & Brothers. 
Who Goes There? The _ of a Spy in the Civil War. 
a3. K. . 12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 485. 


adiaae among the Artists. By Bernard Shaw. 
ee ee ae op . S. Stone & Co. 


Parlous Times: A Novel of Modern Diplomac 
—_— 12mo, uneut, pp. 439. en 


sus posttest By Mary Hallock Foote; illus. by the 
author. 8vo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 99. Houghton, Mifflin 


& Co. $1.25. 
oy Pag PS Cobb. 12mo, gilt top, un- 


The Dissemblers. 
eut, pp. 313. John 

Long Live the King! By Gey Boothby. 12mo, gilt top, 
uncut, pp. 408. H.S. Stone & Co. $1.25. 

The Glory and Sorrow of Norwich. By M. M. Blake. 
aN 12mo, gilt top, pp. 317. L. C. Page Co. 


At Odds with the Regent: A Story of the Cellamare Con- 
. By Burton Egbert Stevenson. With frontis- 
Seems ep. O08 J. B. Lippincott Co. $1.50. 


The Sequel to a Tragedy: A Story of the Far West. By 
Henry C. Dibble. 12mo, pp. 276. J. B. Lippincott Co. 


$1.25. 
Crittenden: A Kentucky Ser d Sare en em. By John 
ct Jr. 12mo, pp. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


The Inn of the Silver Moon. By Herman Knickerbocker 
by 16mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 198. H.S. Stone & Co. 

Winefred: A Story of the Chalk Cliffs. ByS. 
Illus., 12mo, ee L. C. Page & Co. a 

The Day of Wrath. By Maurus oo 12mo, uncut, pp. 
352. McClure, Phillis & Co. $1.25. 

The Soul of the Street: Correlated Stories of the New 
York Syrian Quarter. By Norman Duncan. 12mo, uncut, 

pp. 168. MeClure, Phillips & Co. $1.25. 

‘Griselda. By Basil King. 16mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 333. 
H. 8. Stone & Co. $1.25. 

The Love of Landry. By Paul Laurence Dunbar. 12mo, 
gilt top, pp. 200. Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.25. 
The Wallet of Kai L . By Ernest Bramah. 
gilt top, pp. 337. L.C. Page & Co. $1.50. 
“Punchinello.” By Florence Stuart. 12mo, pp. 318. L. C. 


12mo, 


Page & Co. be 50. 
Uncle Terry: A Story of the Maine Coast. By Charles 
Clark Munn, Illus., 12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 365. Lee 


& Shepard. $1.50. 

Sister’s Vocation, and Other Girls’ Stories. By Josephine 
Dodge Daskam. 12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 273. Charles 
Seribner’s Sons. $1.25. 

The Slaves of oe Society: A Comedy in Covers. By The 


Man Who Heard Something. 12mo, pp. 253. Harper & 
Brothers. $1.25. 

Path and ane, oP ma Cambridge. 12mo, pp. 338. 
D. Appleton & 


Quicksand. By , a yw 12mo, uncut, pp. 28.3 


Small, Maynard & Co. 
Heirs of Yesterday. By Emma Wolf. 16mo, pp. 287. 
A. C. McClurg & Co. $1. 
Sister Carrie. By Theodore Dreiser. 12mo, pp. 557. 
Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.50. 





Patroon Van Volkenberg: A Tale of Old Manhattan in 
the Year 1691. By Henry w Stevenson. Illus. i 
colors, 12mo, pp. 360. Bowen-Merrill Co. ot 

Through Old Rose Glasses, a ont Other Stories. py Mey 
roy Earle. 12mo, pp. 209. Honghton, Mifflin & 

mangoes pease: A Tale from the Sagebrush Land. By 

Anne Shannon Monroe. 1 gilt top, uncut, pp. 291, 
Rand, McNally & Co. $1.25. 
ay Any, say Illus., 12mo, gilt top, pp. 169. Life Pub- 


Story, STD Timo oy she. pene on 
Their Own Wedding. By Lonise S. Hotchkiss. ~ A 
top, uncut, pp. 115, Boston: George H. Ellis. 75 cts. 


TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION. 


, time Wilhowe Biebiaid Ls = sag clge — 
Wi v t 
‘milds. By Ne en Hear th 
St. Kilda. By Norman us. in photogravure, 
ete., large Svo, uncut, pp. 229. Longmans, Green, & Co, 


In and & around the Grand Canyon: The Grand Canyon 
the Colorado River in Arizona. By George 
James. Illus., 8vo, gilt top, pp. 341. Tittle Brown, & 


Between the Andes and the 


ica. By William 
top, uncut, pp. 442. H. - Stone & Co. $2.50. 
Glimpees of Three Nutions. ae W. Steevens ; edited 
by Vernon Blackburn ; with Christina Steevens. 
12mo, pp. 295. Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50. 
ag arent Highways and Byways. By Katharine Lee 
Pe +g 8vo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 448. Macmillan 


The Asmees 06 Oto. B A.B, Pyne Steed, 6.8. 
12mo, gilt top, pp Macmillan Co 
dun Pend ote tease The Phillovite Idlunde. By G. 
Leap yg Illus., 8vo, gilt top, pp. 152. 
es & 


In Paris: A Handbook for Visitors. By Katharine S. and 
Sours. Illus., 12mo, pp. 131. L. C. Page 
. cts 


THEOLOGY AND RELIGION. 

Faiths of Famous Men in their Own Words. Compiled 
and edited by John Kenyon Kilbourn, D.D. 8vo, gilt top, 
pp. 379. Henry T. Coates & Co. $2. 

The Scientific Evidences of Revealed Religion: The 

for 1900. By Rev. Charles 


na Paddock Lectures 
—— 8vo, pp. 259. Charles Scribner’s 
The Reformation. By Williston Walker. 12mo, pp. 478. 
aa oe ee Charles Scribner's 


Prigsels of Religious Education: A Course of Lectures. 

—? er by Right Rev. Henry C. Potter, D.D. 
12mo, pp. 292. Longmans, Green, & Co. $1.25. 

A Study of Christian Missions. By William Newton 
— D.D. 12mo, pp. 268. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

1.25. 

Man and the Spiritual World, as Disclosed by the Bible. 
By Rev. Arthur Chambers. 12mo, pp. 289. George W. 
Jacobs & Co. $1.25. 

Three Years with the Children. By Amos R. Wells. 
12mo, gilt top, pp. 282. F. H. Revell Co. $1.25 

The Spiritual Significance; or, Death as an Event i in Life. 
By i. Whiting. 16mo, pp. 393. Little, Brown, 

Reasons for Faith in Christianity, with Answers to Hyper- 
criticism. y John eso Leavitt, D.D. 12mo, 
pp. 240. & =a $1.25. ~ 

The Path of Life. ", Sane odges. 12mo, pp. 248.. 
Thomas Whittaker. 


Be. A An In ion. By Rev. 
~~. Stockham 


sp Panlthing Co. 0 ot. 24mo, pp. 130. 


Man's Religion. By A R. Wells. 12mo, 
a Tilda oa 
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SCIENCE AND NATURE. 
Studies, Scientific and Social. Alfred yy ba 
vid: In 2 vol, illas., Sv. 5 are 


bas ey of Nineteenth-Century aoaten as H 
— ee M.D. Illus., 8vo, pp. 475. Harper & 


cman Sretinn to the Ciiges of ae By Michel 
Bréal ; trans. by Mrs. Henry Cust ; with Preface by J. P. 
Hy . 8vo. uncut, pp. 341. Henry Holt & Co. 


A Sesaes ‘of fag B Paeie Eachte —_ 12mo, 
ibner’s Sons. $1.50 


Mexare’s Miracles: Fomiiar Talks on Seienee, By Bilshe 
pp. 243. Fords Hoverd © Helter 60 ots. net. 

An apertnenas Study of the Corrosion of Iron under 

Different Conditions. By Carl Hambuechen, B.Sc. [lus., 

— 8vo, uncut. University of Wisconsin. Paper, 


_ pr ceoeesten m of Cyanin. By Carl Edward 
Magn 2 es large 8vo, uncut. University 
“ ager, 


ART AND ARCHAZOLOGY.—MUSIC. 


. Iilus. in 


Pompeii: Th City, Its Life and Art. By Pierre Gusman ; 
trans. by Florence Simmonds and M. Jourdain. Tus. in 
a pat , large 4to, uncut, pp. 423. Dodd, Mead & Co. 

net 

Songs and Song Writers. By L Neaey %. © T. Finck. With 


portraits, 12mo, er’s Library.”’ 
Charles Seribeer’s Bons. $1.25. 

For My Musical Friend: A Series of Practical Essays on 
Music and Music Culture. By Aubertine Woodward 
Moore ( Auber Forestier). ba portraits, 12mo, pp. 207. 
Dodge Publishing Co. $1.25 

The Chord: A Quarterly Devoted to Music. wy rnd Five ; 
illus., 12mo, uncut, pp. 80. A. Wessels Co. 


POLITICAL, ECONOMIC, AND SOCIAL STUDIES. 


The Problem of Asia, and its Effect upon International 
olicies. By A. T. Mahan, D.C.L. 8vo, gilt top, pp. 233. 

Little, Brown, & Co. $2. . ns » 

The Awakening of the East: Siberia, apn a ey 
Pierre Leroy ulieu ; with Preface b: 
12mo, b—-4 pp. 299. McClure, Phillipe & ny Ae 50. 

An Introduction to English Politics. By John M. Rob- 
ertson. — om uncut, pp. 515. New Amsterdam 


Book Co. 
Wilkinson. » gi 
Deda Meat & Ges $3.50. ses 


War and Policy: 
top, pp 

The unse Conference at + Hague, and 
International Law and Policy. By Freletek w. kW. Halla, 
= .C. “te. Large 8vo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 572. 


Tuskegee: Its Story and its Work. By Max Bennett 
Thrasher; with Introduction by Booker 7. — 
Illus., 12mo, pp. 215. Small, ag sh & Co. $1. 

The Slavery of Our Times. > tier ee With 
portrait, 16mo, pp. 186. Dodd, Mead & Co. 

Notes of an Itinerant Policeman. By ocak  Fiyet. 
With portrait, 16mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 252. L. C. 
Page & Co. $1.25. 

Essays on the Monetary History of the United States. 
By Charles J. Bullock, Ph.D. 12mo, pp. 292. “ Citizen’s 
Library.”’ Macmillan "Co. $1.25 net. 

International Law. By F. E. Smith, B.C.L. With por- 
Poe cr pp. 184. ** Temple Primers.”” Macmillan Co. 

cts. 


HOLIDAY GIFT-BOOKS. 


America: Picturesque and Descriptive. By Joel Cook. In 
3 vols., illus. ty Bn vures, 8vo, gilt tops. 
Henry T. Coates 7. 50. 

A Kentucky om meng ‘and Aftermath. By James Lane 
Allen. New edition, revised, with new Preface ; illus. by 

a 8vo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 276. Macmillan 











aoe Ay, = Splendour. By E. Ry Rerealé. Ball, In 2 
vols., illus. in vure, t tops, uncut, 
Dana Estes & — 
raw, American Belles of the ig ge Century. 
By Virginia Tatnall Peacock. Illus. in colors, etc., 8vo, 
ilt top, uncut. J. B. Lippincott Co, $3. 
me ‘illu. in phatogravar veges Nngpe 3 Beige 
v illus. vure, etc t un- 
y t 2v in 
ete., 16mo, gilt tops, uncut, L.C. Powe bo eS 
= Women of the American Revolution. By Elizabeth 


Shakespeare in Art. Se thapleate, Illus, 
wure, etc., 12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 371. re 


age & Co. $2. 
Shakespeare in Music. By Louis C. Elson. Ties. in rhe 
jerevare, oe. 12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 354. L. C, 


Prima Donnas and ‘merien. “By Lewis €. Strang. ile ju 
ns. in 


ouminenh dead of # Dosen and Mantel Dene 
FS ede eit By Lewis C. Strang. Illus. in_photo- 
gravure, etc., 16mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 293. L. C. Page 
&Co. $1.50. 

Famous Pianists of To-day and Yesterday. By Henry C. 
Lahee. Illus. in vure, ete., 16mo, “gilt top, tanet, 
pp. 345. L. C. Co. $1.50. 


Contemporary American Composers. By Ru 
Hughes, M.A. Illus. in photogravure, a, Pe 
top, uncut, pp. 456. L. C. Page & Co. 

Overheard in a Garden, et Cetera. Wettca end fia bo 
Oliver Herford. 12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 104. 
Scribner’s Sons. $1.25. 

a Selections from the Standard P. 
a. in colors, 24mo, gilt top, pp. 105. Dana Eates & Co. 

cts. 


Among the Birds: Selections from the Standard Poets. 
— in colors, 24mo, gilt top, pp. 119. Dana Estes & Co. 


pA. Wit and I wage In 2 wes each wi 


gravure portrait, 18mo. George W. Jacobs & SO Por 
vol., 50 ets. 


BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 


The pects of Sesome. Fi Nesbit ; illus. by H. R. 
Millar ; decorations by Hf Grenile Pl 12mo, gilt top, 
uncut, pp. 290. 


Don Quixote ~B., a4, a ty Judge Parry; 
ag eT ~~ * wee by Judo Parry 
PP. ohn Lane. 

The April Baby’s Book of Tunes, With the of How 
pn ey CL , By, the author of “ beth 

her German Garden”’; illus. in colors by Egle 
pp. 76. Macmi 


Oblong 2. 


Salammbé, the Maid of Carthage. Re-told from the French 
of Gustave Flaubert by Zenaide A. \, Renesia, Tlus., 
12mo, gilt top. pp. 381. ** Tales of the Heroic Age.” G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $1.50. 

In the Days of Jefferson ; or, The Six Golden Horse- 
shoes: A Tale of Republican Simplicity, Pg fae Hezekiah 

Butterworth. Illus., 12mo, pp. n & 


be. $1.50. 

The Book of King Arthur and his Noble hts. 
rom Malory’s “Morte Darthar by ar 
yk ~~ by John W. Hales; i by 

. Svo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 418. E. & J. B. 
Young & Co. $1.50, 


For the Honor of the School : A Story iy ne School Life and 
Interscholastic ye By ae mae Res . Iilus., 
12mo, pp. 253. Appleton & $1.50 

The fhree Witches. By Mrs. Diatoowaeth Illus., 12mo, 
pp. 278. J. B. Lippincott Co. Te 


ture Recent History. By 
a Dana 
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The Home of Santa Claus. By George A. Best; illus. oe 
A. 4 we U ana e, po. 188, One. EDUCATION. yes lt SCHOOL AND 
af gk y-- 4 to Think. By Nathan C. Schaef- 
Bully, Fag, — Hero; or, In Playground and Schoolroom. an) y 
fer, Ph.D. 12mo, pp. 351. ‘* Lippincott’s Ed 
Rett tm Manaford. Iils., 12mo, pp. 278. LC. | se Ra Sy = a 
tany : lementary Text for Schools. » A 
a Masky Qui. p Be Len T, Meade. Illus., 12mo, pp. 380. Bailey. Illus., 12mo, pp. 356. Macmillan Co. $1.10 net. 


ve "Wastingvon in Braddock’s “7 ye 
rd Robins. Illus., 12mo, pp. 253. 
& Co. $1.25. 

The Girls gy By Izola L. Forrester. Illus., 
12mo, pp. 277. George W. Jacobs & Co, $1.25. 

Reuben James: A Hero of the Forecastle. By Cyrus 
is Brady. Illus., 12mo, pp. 158. D. 

The Young Gunbearer: A Tale of the Hegtaal Grened, 
Acadia, and the Siege of Louisburg. By G. Wald 
Browne. Illus. ian tm 334. L.C. Page & Co. $1. 

Walter Crane’s ‘Picture Books. Com The Hind 

ood, The Frog ag ag and the 

Each’ illus, in colors, 4to. John Lane. Each, 
paper, 25 cts. net. 

For Tommy, and Other Stories. By Laura E. Richards. 
ar gilt top, uncut, pp. 225. Dana Estes & 


The Further Fortunes of a Sweet Little 


E. Blanchard. Illus., 12mo, 194, 
George Bry Amy &Co. $1. er 


: A Treasury for the Lie Oo. Illus. in colors, 
8vo, pp. 184. Cassell & $1. 
ee ee ee 1 ag L. C. 


The Little Colonel’s House Party. By Annie Fellows- 
Johnston. us., 8vo, pp. 264. C. Page & Co. $1. 
Esther in Maine. 'By Flora Longfellow Turknett. Illus., 

8vo, pp. 173. Jennings & _ 90 cts. 
The Jungle ag! or. Jib ber Burchall’s 
Academy. By S. ws illus. in colors, ete., by 
Harry B. Neilson. y Ry Cassell & Co. T5c. 
Animal Land for Little People. By S. H. Hamer. Illus. 
in colors, ete., 4to, pp. 74. Cassell & Co. 75 cts. 


Dim 


ete., 
Chums. 


A Life of St. John for the Young. B ‘teen 
— Illus., 12mo, pp. 259. Goonpe W. Jacobs & Co. 
cts. 
The Booboo Book. By Gertrude Smith. Illus., 12mo, pp. 
99. DanaEstes & Co. 75 cts. 
Mother Goose Cooked. By John H. Myrtle and d 
Rigby. Illus, in colors, 8vo, pp. 52, John e. 


manent Boys of 1'775; or, When We Besieged Boston. B 
se Otis. Iilus., 8v0, pp. 112. Dana Estes & 
cts. 
The Water People. By Charles Lee Sleight. Illus., 12mo, 
pp. 153. L.C, Page & Co. 50 cts. 
For his Country, and Grandmother and the Crow. y | 
ay Saunders. Illus., 12mo, pp. 60. L. C. Page 
e cts. 


Pairy Tales from the Arabian Nights. Illus. by T. H. 
Robinson. 24mo, fu ig SOP; uncut, pp. i * Temple 
Classics for Young Co. 50 cts. 

The Story of Peon Panic Fe Fellows Johnston, [Illus., 
12mo, pp. 103. Co. 50 cts. 


The Bicycle Bershes | A Fanciful Tale of Cycle- 
Land, By bmg 5 ta. Bicknell. LIllus., 12mo, pp. 97. 


The Littlest One of Browns. By ey Swett. 
Illus., 18mo, pp. 102. “Dane Rotoe de Co: 

Snow-White; or, The House in the Wood. ~ E. 
Richards. With fron frontispiece, 12mo, pp. 93. yy tm 
& Co. 50 cts. 

Ted’s Little Dear. By Harriet A. Cheever. Illus., 12mo, 
pp. 103. Dana Estes & Co. 50 cts. 

Old Lady and Young Laddie : Two Christmas Stories. 
By Kate Whiting wore Illus., 12mo, pp. 32. Boston: 
| A H. West Co. 

Fortune Hunters of ya ‘Poppins or, The Treasure 


of the Burning Mountain. ais Charles. Illus., 
12mo, pp. 214. New York: Mershon Co. 50 cts 


msibility: A Talk with Girls. By en, E. E. 
ae = 24mo, pp. 36. Milwaukee: Young Churchman 


A Second Manual of Composition, for Secondary Schools. 
—_ Edwin Herbert Lewis, Ph.D. 12mo, pp. 579. Mac- 
millan Co. 90 cts. net. 
Inductive Lessons in Rhetoric. By Frances W. Lewis. 
12mo, pp. 308. D.C. Heath & Co. 90 cts. net 
An Elementary Treatise on sae Chemical 
Analysis. By J. F. Sellers, A.M. 12mo, pp. 160. Ginn 


& Co. 80 cts. net. 
Source-Book of pm aes Edited by yo 
Macmillan C: 


Kimball Kendall, 12mo, pp. 483. 
80 cts. net. 

One Thousand Problems in soogies. ~y William H. 
Snyder, A.M., and Irving O. A.M. 12mo, 
pp. 141, Ginn & Co. 55 cts. net. 


Elements of Spoken French. By pg N. Kuhn. 
12mo, pp. 88. American Book Co. 
Studies in mn Plant Life. By Herman 
Mitchell, and Fred. B. D, Sane 
Heath & Co. 50 cts. net 
Heath’s Home and School Classics. New vols.: The 
Wonderful Chair, by Frances Brown, edited by M. V. 
tama ns Pay 0veta; Henakin's of the Golden 
M. V..O’Shea, 10 cts. ; Gulliver's Trav- 
‘ each 15 cts. ; 
Mrs. Ewing’s The Story of a Short Life, edited b — 
M. Balliet, 10 cts.; Lamb’s The Adventures Disses. 
edited by Prof. W. P. Trent, 15 ets. ; Eyes and No 
and Other Stories, by various authors, edited by ae rv. 
O’Shea, 10 cts.; Six Nursery Classics, \ 
aaa Each illus., 12mo. D.C. Hea Co. 


Lamartine’s Graziella. Edited by F. M. Ng +e With 
portraits, 16mo, pp. 165. D.C. Heath & Co. 35e. net. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Report on the Census of Cuba, 1899. Illus., large 8vo, 
pp. 876. Washington: Government Printing Dios 

Famous Trials of the Century. ie J.B 


a 12mo, uncut, pp. 393. 

1 

The Siography ofa Baby. By Milicent Washburn Shinn. 
12mo, gilt top, pp. 247. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50. 

The Men of the Merchant Service : Being the aug | 


tae Walter R. 
2mo, pp. 95. D.C. 


of the Mercantile Marine for By 
agg it Bullen, F.R.G.S. Te pp. 331. F.A. Stokes 

A Captive of War. By — Hyde. 12mo, pp. 389. 
McClare, Phillips & Co. 


Winsome Womanhood: Familiar Talks on Life and Con- 
duct. By t E. ae. Illus., 12mo, gilt top, 
uncut, pp. 260. F. ‘a Reve $1.25. 

Comfort and Exercise: An am toward Normal Conduct. 


B Pi King. 12mo, uncut, pp. 138. Small, 
Maynard & Go? $1 

How to Succeed. » aS 16mo, pp. 225 
R. F. Fenno & Co 


On Sanitary and Other Matters. By Goose S. S. Keith, 
M.D. 12mo, uncut, pp. 126. Macmi 
Power through Repose. By Annie Popes Call. ay | 
oe with additions ; 16me, pp. 201. Little, Brown, & 
Plain Instructions in Hypnotism and Mesmerism. By 
A. m Keapenten. With portrait, 16mo, pp. 112. Lee 
75 _ 


Shepard. 
365 Desserts. By various authors. 18mo, pp. 182. George 
ja a C vet ta M By Charles M. Bar- 
Suggestion instead of Medicine. y es 
rows. 18mo, pp. 88. Boston: Privately printed. 
Maude Adams in “L’Aiglon”: A Pictorial Souvenir. 
Large 4to. R.H. Russell. Paper, 25 cts. 
John Drew in “ Richard Carvel,” as Produced at the Em- 
|. Theatre, New York. Large 4to. R. H. Russell. 
‘aper. 25 cts. 
Annie Russell in “A Royal Family,” as Produced at the 





Lyceum Theatre, New York. Large 4to. R. H. Russell. 
Paper, 25 cts. 
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In NATURE’S 
REALM 


By DR. CHARLES C. ABBOTT, 

Author of ‘*Upland and Meadow,’ ‘*Notes 

of the Night,’’ ‘*Outings at Odd Times,” etc. 

ILLUSTRATED BY OLIVER KEMP. 
With a photogravure frontispiece and nifiety drawings, 
8vo, hand-sewed, broad margins, extra superfine, dull- 
surfaced, pure cotton-fibre paper, deckle edges, gilt top, 
and picture-cover in three tints and gold ; 309 pp., fully 
indexed. Price, $2.50 NET. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF 


MONKS 


& MONASTERIES 


By ALFRED WESLEY WISHART, 


Sometime Fellew in Church History in The University of 
Chicago. With four photogravures, 8vo, hand-sewed, 
laid-antique pure cotton-fibre paper, broad margins, 
deckle edges, gilt top, 454 pages, fully indexed. Price, 
$3.50 NET. 





PRESS NOTICES. 

He writes delightfully.— Courant (Hartford). 
 ienener Delightful . . . instructive.— Constitution 
A book to be treasured. Serene! philosop! hical, keenly observ- 
ant, intellectually suggesti the placid. ‘marshalling of "the lea 


literature. — 
It isa ht equally to outward eye and “that inward eye 
which is the bliss of solitude.’"— Herald (Taunton 


Dr. Abbott has long held an honored place among the 

lovers of nature whom she has blessed with the gift of telling to others 
the secrets she betrays only to her votaries, the delights she gives 
freely to those who will search for them diligently, with to see 
and ears to hear. . . . These studies gain by a second , and a 
third, as does their reader. The illustrator must be in close touch 
with Nature himself; he certainly is with his author, the charm of 
whose text he interprets with rare felicity.— Mail and Ezpress (N.Y. 
Not ago, in reviewing Mr. ’s important 

“Monks and ries,’ The Times had occasion to speak of the 


Dr. Abbott’s a ~ nature studies. 
He is one of those men, like White of Selborne, who do not need to 
go far afield to find matter to interest them ; to whom the woods and 
ponte en DLT oa Ee 
sources of delight ; who know the signs of the seasons and their 
manipulations of animal and vegetable life, and who can describe 
what they see, not merely with scientific accuracy, but with poetic 
The dainty vignettes and marginal 


app’ eee illustrations 
which decorate the fine broad are the work of Oliver Kemp, who 
is to be credited also with the cover «++ Mr. t 
has ted his neighbor's work in a form of which it is altogether 


worthy, and has made a book that will attract attention by its beauty. 
— Times (Philadelphia). 





PRESS NOTICES. 
Remarkab!. and best of in’ 
> ~~: aes 


Will not fail to attract wide 
Empire (Toronto). 

When James Anthony Froude undertook to write the of 
the Saints he encountered the same obstacles that Alfred Wesle: 
Wishart met in writing his excellent work, ‘‘ Monks and 
There were unlimited materials from 


and 
q which Mr. Wishart so 
plainly sees and so effectively puts into view. — Times (Philadelphia). 
A valuable con::tbution to the voluminous historical literature of 
the Catholic church.— Picayune (New Orleans). 
ht to take rank among the favorite volumes in 
its of the middle ages.— North American 
(Philadelphia 


The author has performed his gigantic task ably, . 
the true and t 


. » admirably, 
balance 


the attractive impartiality of the true 

tesetting ond, Socom trustworthy. . . . We 

commend the work.—McMaster University ‘Monthly (Toronto). 
and — Tribune (Chicago). 

——— Sa . . « Awell-told tale. . . . Vivid and clear. 

. « The writer hey ees eet spirit he exhibits. . 


student qualities of the author. His schol- 
arship is ited up with a clear and literary style. — 


Times (New York). 
Comprehensive and scholarly . . . direct and lucid.— Hzpress 
(Buffalo). 


To be had of all booksellers, or sent carriage free, on receipt of price, by 


ALBERT BRAN DT, Publisher, TRENTON, N. J. 





J APANESE ART NOVELTIES Imported direct from 
Japan by HENRY ARDEN, No. 38 West Twenty-Second 
Street, New York City. Cards, Embroideries, Robes, 
Pajamas, Cushion and Table Covers, Cut Velvet Pictures, Bronzes. 
NOW READY FOR DELIVERY. 
Edition is Limited to 1,000 Copies—a Unique 
Miscellany, Pictorial and Literary, of interest to 


OMARIANS 


THE BOOK OF OMAR 
** AND RUBAIYAT «+ 


8VO, ANTIQUE BOARDS. PRICE, $1.75 NET. 











M. F. MANSFIELD . . PUBLISHER, 


14 WEST TWENTY-SECOND STREET, NEW YORK. 

















BRUSH AND PENCIL 
eAn Illustrated Magazine of the Arts of To-day. 


Enlarged from 48 to 64 Pages of 
Plates and Text. 


BRUSH AND PENCIL does not cater to amateurs, but aims to 
give authoritative papers on Art Subjects to intelligent readers. It 
is progressive and educational, and endeavors to be national in spirit. 

The Prospectus for 1901 is the best ever offered to the Art-loving 
public, including several valuable series of articles by experts, full 
critical reports of salons and exhibitions, illustrated biographical 
sketches, and special illustrative features. 


Subscription price. . . . . . $2.50 per Year. 
Sample Copies .... ++ + + + «25 Cents. 


The Brush and Pencil Publishing Company, 


215 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 
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“This is Miss Glasgow’s third novel, and it is thus far distinctly her best . . . 
We have to thank her for a strong story and for a message of practical idealism 
which cannot be weighed too seriously.’’—Tuer Drt. 


= = 





** ¢ The Voice of the People’ is a story of compelling interest. 
. Charming as a story, valuable as a study of character and 
condition, and, read between the lines, vital with sincere and 





noble purpose, a genuine contribution to both literature and 


life.”,—-New York TimEs. 


THE VOICE 


OF THE 


PEOPLE 


ELLEN GLASGOW 
Thirty-seventh Thousand in Press. 
PRICE, $1.50 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & COMPANY 
34 Union Square, New York City 


“IVNUNOL TOOHOS 


VINIDUIA FHI —,,,"ABM SNOJOZ{A puv djJI1JA Ajsnopepne 
JSOW ye, UB UY BPUISI1 A UT S3491;0d puv AZ49A0d puB AdB190} 


=“SJJB JO $2940} JBIIOS 3V9I3 94} YIM S[Bap AJ0}S SY] » 








NEws. 








“ ... Making ‘The Voice of the People’ one of the most valuable pictures | 
of Southern manners that has come from the press for a long time.” 

















STORY-WRITERS, Btagrashere, 





fellow 
agreement. Send for circular D, or forward your book or MB. 
to the New York Bureau of Revision, 70 Fifth Ave., New York. 


“THE TRADE OF AUTHORSHIP.” 





Box 167, East Orange, N. J. 


W y mh — 7" and wholesome works. 
a ve rami AUTHORS. 


No. 150 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
BOOKS. aaa. ee BOOKS SUPPLIED, 


what subject. Writeus. We can get 
you any book ever published.” Please state wants. When in England call. 
BAKER'S GREAT BOOK-SHOP, 14-16 Bright Street, Binuovenam. 


FitzRoy D’ARCY AND JOHN M. LEAHY, C. P. A. 
Public Accountants and Auditors. 











59 Fifth Ave., New Yor«. 
PUBLISHERS’ ACCOUNTS A SPECIALTY. 


MSS SOLD FOR AUTHORS ON COMMISSION. 
° Send postal to 
JOHN RUSSELL DAVIDSON, 1123 Broadway, New Yorx. 























— BALTIMORE 
AUTHORS (eae al 


P. H. WILLIAMS Bost Secretary, 61 Court St., Boston, ‘Mass. 








RENTANO’S 
OOKS @ | MONTHLY F 


Y MAIL [BULLETIN § 
AT POPULAR PRICES 
218 WABASH AVENUE 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


OUR FALL AND WINTER STYLES 


Are now complete, and we urge you to call and see the 
magnificent line of novelties in 


WINTER SUITINGS AND OVERCOATINGS 
SUITS AND OVERCOATS to Order from $20.00 

















TROUSERS to Order from .....-. 5.00 
NICOLL THE TAILOR, 
Corner Clark and Adams Streets . . . CHICAGO. 
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PRIVATELY PRINTED BOOKS 


Novets, Pozms, Art Votumes, CaTALOGuEs, 
AvrToBioGRAPsisEs, GenxALocies, CLuB-Booxs, 
Contece anp ScHoon ANNUALS, ETC., ETO. 


COOKE & FRY - - PUBLISHERS 














NO. 70 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


Dr. Maltbie D. Babcock’s Calendar 
for 1901 
A Thought for Every Day in the Year. 
Entirely New Design. Photographs by Rocxwoop. 


50 cents, 75 cents, and $1.00. 
(By mail 10 cents extra.) 


JOHN S. BRIDGES & CO., PUBLISHERS 
15 South Charles St., Baltimore, Md. 








Genp For our CATALOGUE No. 20 
Just out, of Interesting and Rare Books. 
E. W. JOHNSON, Bookseller, 2 E. 42d St., New York City. 


WANTED TO BUY 


Old Books, Old Newspapers, Pamphlets, and Files of Period- 
icals, also Autograph Letters of Celebrated people. Address 
JOHN W. CADBY, 

No. 131 Eagle Street . . - Albany, N. Y. 
Catalogues issued and mailed free upon application. 


te My Catalogues are FREE for the asking. 
Tory F. M. MORRIS, The Book Shop, 
BOOKS. 171 Madison Street, . . . Cucaco, Ixx. 


R ANY BOOK ON EARTH — 
Write to H. H. TIMBY, Book Hunter, 
CATALOGUES FREE. Conneaut, Ohio. 














HOCH DER KAISER. 
a arg UND GOTT. BR. XY... Booger Chose (A. Rose iA. &. 


This remarkable 
and the recital of which Ja tN > 
ata in New York nearly cost his em- 
broiled the United States with Germany, is here ted with 
original A. 








THE ABBEY PRESS, 114 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


Study and Practice of French. 


By L. C. BONAME, 258 South 16th Street, Philadeiphia, Pa. 
A carefully graded series for preparatory schools, combining thor- 
ough study of the language with practice in conversation. Part I. 
(60 cts.) and Part I. (90 cts.), for primary and intermediate 
contain subject-matter adapted to the minds of young pupils. Part Ill. 








Mr. Dooley’s Philosophy. 


By F. P. DUNNE. 
Illustrated by Nicholson, Kemble, and Opper. 
Red cloth, cover stamped in white. 
Price, $1.50. 
R. H. RUSSELL, 3 W. 29th St., New York. 


To be Published in December: 


Daily Thoughts trom French Authors. 
Compiled by 





WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 48th St. & 6th Ave., N. Y. 
ANNOUNCEMENT. 


The Art of Translating, by Herbert C. Tolman, Ph. D. 
A book of great value for teachers 
of Latin, Greek, French, or German. 
PRICE, 70 CENTS. 


Benj. H. Sanborn & Co., Publishers, 
BOSTON, MASS. 








Tt FIRST EDITION OF THE TALMUD IN ENGLISH. 
8 volumes of on eee Judaism,’’ on sale. 
“ Jurisprudence” in press. $3.00 per volume. Particulars from 

NEW TALMUD PUB’G CO., 1332 5th Avenue, New York. 








William J. Campbell st 


No. 1218 Walnut Street 
PHILADELPHIA . . . PENN. 


LIBRARIES. 


Ws solicit correspondence with book-buyers for private and 





ised topically arranged Library 
gratis on application) will be found useful by those selecting 
THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., 
Wholesale Books, 5 & 7 East 16th St., New York. 





BOOKS WHEN CALLING, PLEASE 48K FOR 
AT WHENBVER TOU NEED 4 BOOK, 
LIBERAL Address , : 
DISCOUNTS | Before Booxs, write for 





quotations. An. 
———___—__—— assortment of catalogues, and special slips of 
books at reduced prices, will be sent for a ten-cent stamp. 


F. E. GRANT, Books, * “sx, fai" 


Mention this advertisement and receive a discount. 


BARGAINS IN BOOKS 


Americana, Civil War, Drama, Byroniana, 
Poeana, Napoleoniana, Literature, History, 
Biography, etc. 

Special lists on above subjects sent to actual buyers. 


AUTOGRAPHS and PORTRAITS for sale. 


1,000 Addresses of Private American 
Book Buyers, $8.00. Cash with order. 


AMERICAN PRESS CO., Baltimore, Md. 


STEEL PICKET LAWN FENCE. 


Poultry, Field and Hog Fence, with or 
without Bottom Cable Barbed. 


STEEL WALK AND DRIVE GATES AND POSTS 
UNION FENCE CO., DeKalb, Ill. 
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BRENTANO’S 


Invite inspection of their very 
large and well selected stock of 


BOOKS 
Now displayed for the holidays 
—all of which are sold at hb- 
eral reductions from publishers’ 
prices. 
The safe delivery of books 
through the mails 1s guaran- 











SENT Our Holiday 
Bargain 
FRE E Catalogue 
—the 22d annual 
issue—of choice new 
and standard books, selected for their 
adaptability as boliday gifts, and in- 
cluding great values in English and 
American books bought in large- 
quantities for cash, at great reductions 
in price. Many books in elegant - 
London bindings. The choicest of 
the new books of the season at lowest 








discount prices. 


CHARLES E. 
LAURIAT COMPANY 


Successors to ESTES & LAURIAT 
301 Washington Street, Boston 
Opposite Old South Church 


teed. Catalogues and informa- 
tion for the asking. 


BRENTANO’S 
218 WABASH AVENUE 
CHICAGO 

















FOUNDED BY E. LITTELL IN 1844. 


THE LIVING AGE 


A Weekly Magazine of Contemporary Literature and Thought. 


A Necessity to Every Reader of Intelligence and Literary Taste. 


EACH WEEKLY NUMBER CONTAINS SIXTY-FOUR PAGES, 
In which are given, without abridgment, the most interesting and important contributions to the periodicals of 
Great Britain and the Continent, from the weighty articles in the quarterlies to the light literary and social 
essays of the weekly literary and political journals. Science, Politics, Biography, Art, Travel, Public 
Affairs, Literary Criticism, and all other departments of knowledge and discussion which interest intelligent 
readers, are represented in its pages. 
‘“*THE SIEGE OF THE LEGATIONS.’’ 

THE LIVING AGE began, in its issue for November 17, and continued for four successive numbers, a thrilling account 
of ‘The Siege of the Legations,”’ written by Dr. Morrison, the well-known correspondent of the London Times, at 
‘Peking. This narrative is of absorbing interest in its descriptions of the daily life of the besieged legationers, and it is note- 
worthy also as containing some disclosures relating to the inside history of what went on at Peking in those stirring days, 
\ which are altogether new and of the utmost importance. The unusual length of Dr. Morrison’s narrative has precluded and 
probably will preclude any other publication of it on this side of the Atlantic. In England it has attracted wide 
| notice. 


Published WEEKLY at $6.00 a year, postpaid. Single numbers, 15 cents each. 
; Until the edition is exhausted, there will be sent to 
FREE FOR TH REE MONTHS. each new subscriber for 1901, on request, the num- 
bers of THE LIVING AGE from October 1 to December 31, 1900. These numbers contain The Siege 


of the Legations, as above, Heinrich Seidel’s attractive serial, The Treasure, and the opening ¢ rs of 
These serials are copyrighted by THE LIVING AGE, and 





A Parisian Household, by Paul Bourget. 
‘will appear only in this magazine. 


Address THE LIVING AGE COMPANY, Boston. 


P. 0. Box 5206. 
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THE FINE ARTS BUILDING 


(Founded by Studebaker Brothers) 
CHARLES C. CURTISS . 





- DIRECTOR. 





Nos. 203-207 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago. 


For the accommodation of Artistic, Literary, and Educational interests exclusively. 


NOW OCCUPIED IN PART BY 


The Caxton Club, The Chicago Woman’s Club, The Fortnightly Club, The Amateur Musical Club, The University 
of Chicago Teachers’ College and Trustees’ Rooms, The Anna Morgan School of Dramatic Art, The Mrs. John 
Vance Cheney School of Music, The Sherwood Music School, The Prang Educational Co., D. Appleton & Co., ete. 





The STUDEBAKER 


Fine Arts Builving 


Michigan Boulevard, between Congress and 
Van Buren Streets 
OPERA 


vear CASTLE SQUARE company 
"mitwars IN ENGLISH 


Week of December 17 — Closed. 
Week of December 24— ROB ROY. 


THE AUDITORIUM. 


Chicago Orchestra 


THEODORE THOMAS, Conductor. 
TENTH SEASON. 


NINTH CONCERT: 
Friday Afternoon, Dec. 21, at 2:15. 
Saturday Evening, Dec. 22, at 8:15. 
Soloist: Mr. Richarp BuRMEISTER. 
TENTH CONCERT: 
Friday Afternoon, Jan. 11, at 2:15. 
Saturday Evening, Jan. 12, at 8:15. 
Tickets at Auditorium, 50 cents to $1.50. 





When You Go South 


Over the QUEEN & CRESCENT Route 
and its connections via Cincinnati, 
careful attendants look to your com- 
fort, your meals (a /a carte) are not 
surpassed in the best hotels, your rest 
is unbroken on the smooth, rock bal- 
lasted roadway, you are not annoyed 
by change of cars, fatigue vanishes 
before some of the ‘finest natural 
scenery in America. 


Winter TOURIST Tickets 
are sold at reduced rates. 


Why not write us about it? Only 24 hours Cincin- 
nati to Florida. Direct connections at Port Tampa 
and Miami at Steamers Wharf for Key West, 
Nassau, and Havana. We quote rates gladly. 
Handsome printed matter sent free to inquirers. 





W. J. MURPHY, W. C. RINEARSON, 
Gen’! Manager. Gen’! Pass’gr Agent. 
CINCINNATI. 





Big Four Route 


CHICAGO : 


Indianapolis, Cincinnati, 
Louisville, 


AND ALL POINTS 


South and Southeast. 


J. C. TUCKER, G.N. A., 
No. 234 South Clark Street, - - CHICAGO. 


A TELEPHONE 
IN THE HOME 


Assures protection to the family day and , 

night, connecting as it does with police and’ 

fire departments, physicians, and drug stores. 
Do Your Marketing by Telephone. 

A telephone in the home costs 


16 Cents per Day and up. iq 


CHICAGO TELEPHONE CO., 
Contract Dept., 203 Washington Street. 
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STUDEBAKER BROS. MFG. CO 
378 to 388 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


CARRIAGES anv HARNESS 


Vehicle Department. 


STANHOPES GODDARDS PHAETONS BUGGIES 
TRAPS SURRIES BREAKS CARTS — 
ROCKAWAYS DEMI COACHES BERLIN COACHES 
RUNABOUTS CLUB WAGONS BROUGHAMS 
VICTORIAS STATION WAGONS ~  CABRIOLETS 
GENTLEMEN’S DRIVING PHAETONS, Etc. 














Harness Department 


SINGLE AND DOUBLE HARNESS OF ALL SIZES AND STLYES 
WHIPS CROPS GLOVES HATS. LIVERIES 
COLLARS TIES CLOTH, PLUSH AND FUR ROBES 

FUR COLLARS FUR CAPS FUR GLOVES = _ 
LADIES’ AND GENTLEMEN’S SADDLES AND BRIDLES 
HORSE CLOTHING LOIN BLANKETS STABLE SUNDRIES 





Repair Departments 


We are prepared to do all kinds of first-class repairs in both Vehicles 
and Harness. Estimates furnished if desired. 





STUDEBAKER BROS. MFG. CO., CHICAGO 
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SMALL, MAYNARD & COMPANY 
HOLIDAY ANNOUNCEMENTS 





ESPECIALLY SUITABLE FOR CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


_The Beacon and Westminster 5 Blosrapiies, 


. » Alice Bache Gould 

° pe = edhe 

J.B. Chamberlin 

° Henry Childs Merwin | end 

J. Fenimore Cooper W. B. Shubrick ip aed fo 


Series of Lives of Eminent Americans | Stonewall 


OL Ho and be or 
. Each volume with 


a 
- | phy. 


75 cents. Bound in lam 
Each volume sold separately. 





IMPORTANT BOOKS 


CONCERNING CHILDREN, By Cuar- 
Lorrs Pserxins (Stetson) Guman, author 
of “* Women and Economics,” etc. Original 
and helpful essays, full of serious philos- 


TUSKEGEE: ITS STORY AND ITS 
WORK. By Max Bexnerr Tunasuzs, 
with an introduction by Booker T. Wash- 


THE FUTURE OF THE AMERICAN 
NEGRO. By Booxzn T. Wasnixeron. 
Here Mr. Washington presents his views 
and the result of his experience in the 


THE MIDDLE PIVE. By Faaxcw La 
Fuszscus. “ An Indian Tom Brown’s School- 
days.” Cloth, decorative. With a frontis- 
piece in color by Angel DeCora . . $1.25 


EVEN AS YOU AND I. Parables— True 


GEORGIE. By & E. Kuze. The most 
humorous book of the season. Cover de- 
sign and 10 iljustrations by Ratrn Bzr- 
@unceumn. Cloth,decorative . . . $1.00 





NOTABLE NEW VERSE 


THE MASQUE OF JUDGMENT. Wu- 
= Vaveun Moony. Seni Teton of 


gether with ae Sie ¢ = 

a 

and directness. Cloth fico 
eeaaee Guttare The Waytarers. ns 


LYRICS. (4th Ed.) Red Cloth. 





IMPORTANT BOOKS 


COMFORT AND EXERCISE. By Marr 
Perry Kine. A compact and important es- 
say toward the harmonious development of 
the threefold nature of mankind. Cloth, $1. 


CHURCH BUILDING. A study of the 
Principles of Architecture in their Relation 
to the Church. By Ratra Apams Onax. 
Illustrated by plans and reproductions in 
half-tone. Cloth, decorative. (In press.) $2. 


VAGARIES. By Fronence Brooxs Exmn- 
son, A volume of short stories of unusual 
quality. Cloth, decorative . - $1.90 


BY-WAYS OF WAR. By James Jurrazsy 
Rocuz. A new edition, revised and en- 
larged, of Mr. Roche’s “Story of the Fili- 





“THE NOTABLE NOVEL OF A NOTABLE SEASON.” 


VISITING THE 


A Tale of Mountain Life in Kentucky and Tennessee by Emma 
Rayner, author of “ Free to Serve.” Cloth, decorative, 7% x 5%, 
$1.50 


inches. 448 pages 


In this book Miss Rayner follows her great successes in the field 
of historical romances of the colonial period with an even greater 
and more thrilling novel of Southern life twenty-five years ago. 

“Tt is a tale of life, of full, strong, 
passionate life—life that beats and throbs with 


The New York Press says: 


The reader begins to. . . 
of real peopie.”’ 


realize that he has found a real book full 


SIN. 


passions. 





**A MASTERPIECE OF REALISM.”’ 


QUICKSAND. 


By mH § Witte, Author of “ Differences.” 12mo. 
328 pages 
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PIERCE BUILDING, COPLEY SQUARE, 





THE DIAL PRESS, FINB ARTS BLDG., CHICAGO. 








